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WITH THE PROCEEDS OF HIS CLUB WORK OR VOCATIONAL PROJECT IN THE BANK WHY SHOULDN'T THIS BOY BE BUILDING CASTLES IN THE AIR? 


Give the Boy a Better Chance, Page 4—Farm Successes and Mistakes, Page 8—The 
. Problem of Farm Surpluses, Page-3— Winter On South Carolina Farms, Page 10 
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Bad weather --- never bothers | 


better BUICK 


Buick stands out in comparison with any car 
im its adaptability to weather changes. 


The average car is hard to start after a wait 
out in the cold. But the Better Buick starts 
immediately and runs smoothly from the go. 
The Automatic Heat Control on the carbu- 
retor and a new high-speeed starting motor 
accomplish this desirable result. 


No matter how cold it is, a Buick engine 
always gets oil. A positive, gear type oil 
pump in the bottom of the crankcase, with 
an emergency feed for particularly cold days, 
shoots oil under pressure to every part of the 
engine, as soon as the engine starts. 


In snow, or mud, or any heavy going, Buick’s 


1c kK MO TOR co. 


Division of Gencral Motors Corporation — Canadian 


BU 


Branches iw ef Prmevpal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 





owners 


new 75 horsepower performance supplies 
power to take vou through with a comfort- 
able margin to spare. 


And in sloppy, treacherous travel, Buick 
mechanical 4-wheel brakes have a real chance 
to show their super-safety. Their direct, 
mechanical action is not affected by temper- 
ature changes. There is no liquid in Buick 
brakes to expand, contract or leak away. 
Accumulations of ice and snow do not im- 
pair their efficiency. : 





Buick is selling more cars today than ever 
before in Buick history. The public has 
found that Buick excels in every essential of 
cafe, comfortable, and dependable motoring, 
every day in the year. 


FLIN T., MICHIG 
McLAUGHLIN-BUTCR, Oshawa, Ontario 
Pionecr Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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The Problem of Farm Surpluses 


Southern and Western Farmers Urged to Unite in Solving It 


a surplus of cotton and to- 

bacco. Western farmers pro- 
duce a surplus of wheat and 
pork, The purchasing power of 
Europe affects in large measure 
the price obtained by American 
farmers for cotton, tobacco, 
wheat and pork. 

Before the war Europe had 
several billion dollars invested in 
the industries and railroads of 
the United States, and the interest 
which we owed Europe on this vast sum automatically 
provided the financing necessary for the cotton, tobacco, 
wheat and pork which Europe bought from us. Today 
the situation is absolutely reversed and Europe owes 
us fully half a billion dollars every year in interest 
charges. In spite of this fact, our Southern farmers 
have continued their exports of cotton and tobacco and 
Middle Western farmers have continued their exports 
of wheat and pork. This has been possible as a tem- 
porary proposition because we have been loaning tre- 
mendous sums of money abroad and because Europe 
has not yet begun to pay in full the interest which she 
owes us. Such vast loans as the United States is now 
making abroad cannot and will not continue. Sooner 
or later Europe must find some other means than bor- 
rowing as a foundation for her purchasing power for 
the surplus cotton, tobacco, wheat and pork which we 
send to her. 


A Solution That Won’t Work 


T sits are several possible ways out of this bad 


S OUTHERN farmers produce 





situation. One, which has been suggested by 

Secretary Hoover and by the President’s Agricul- 
tural Commission, is to stop producing a surplus for 
export. In the North this would mean diverting per- 
haps 10,000,000 acres of wheat and 10,000,000 acres of 
corn into such crops as sugar beets, flax, pasture and 
meadow. It would mean raising more sheep and fewer 
hogs. There is something to be said for this idea, but 
it happens that our Western farmers look on it as 
visionary and impractical. In the South the applica- 
tion of this idea seems to be even more difficult because 
of the fact that Southern farmers have depended even 
more on an export market for their surplus cotton and 
tobacco than have Western farmers for their surplus 
wheat and pork. Moreover, if the Southern farmers 
diverted 5,000,000 or 10,000,000 acres of their cotton 
land into corn and used this extra corn to produce hogs 
for home consumption, the Western farmer would find 
one of the big markets for his pork products curtailed 
and would find it recessary to reduce still further his 
corn acreage and his hog-breeding operations. 


The Tariff and the Farmer 


NOTHER way out of the difficulty which is being 
A strongly advocated by importers and investment 
bankers of the East and to a lesser extent by the 
farmers of the South and West, is to take tariff duties 
off of those types of manufactured goods which Europe 
can send to the United States. If Europe could send 
us several billion dollars’ worth of manufactured goods 
every year, she could not only pay the interest which 
she owes us every year but also have money to buy at 
a fair price our surplus cotton, tobacco, wheat and pork. 
Many Eastern manufacturers object to this solution of 
the problem for it means the ruin of their business, and 
they point out to the farmer that it may react on them 
by throwing millions of men out of work and thus de- 
Stroying the farmer's best market. Undoubtedly, the 
first reaction of letting in a flood of European manu- 
factured products in this country would be several 
years of business depression which might affect the 
farmer for a time, and which might result in strong 
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By HENRY A. WALLACE 


Editor Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 








HIS is the first of a series of special mes- 

sages from famous agricultural leaders of 
America which The Progressive Farmer expects 
to print during 1926. Mr. Wallace is editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer and has the unique distinc- 
tion of being the third generation of Wallaces in 
editorial control of that paper—his grandfather, 
“Uncle Henry” Wallace having been its first 
editor and his father, Henry C. Wallace (Presi- 
dent Harding’s Secretary of Agriculture) its sec- 
ond editor. Whether or not Mr. Wallace has 
found precisely the right way for Southern and 
Western farmers to codperate, his article is cer- 
tainly .a convincing argument in behalf of such 
co6peration and as such deserves careful study. 








direction of making the price of farm products rela- 
tively as high as the price of those things which the 
farmer buys. At the present time, labor, because of 
the protection which it gets through the immigration 
act, the Adamson Act, and the tariff, is receiving wages 
which are fully twice the pre-war wages, whereas the 
farmer is selling his labor in the form of commodities 
at scarcely 50 per cent above the pre-war. 

As an immediately practical proposition, however, 
there are a number of very serious difficulties in the 
way of adopting the free trade solution for this prob- 
lem. Incidentally, Western farmers have the belief 
that 20 years from now, whe our populatior is 26,(u0,- 
000 larger than today, thar the tariff on wheat and hogs 
which they now enjoy will actually do them some good, 


Plan for a Government Export 


Corporation 


THIRD way out of the difficulty and the way 
A which has commanded the allegiance of most 

Western farmers during the past two years. is the 
use of a government export corporation. This idea 
was embodied in the McNary-Haugen Bill which was 
defeated in the House of Representatives in early 1924 
by Eastern Republicans and a lack of interest on the 
part of Southern Democrats. The McNary-Haugen 
Bill has been- revived in the form of a new bill known 
as the Dickinson Bill now introduced in Congress for 
the first time at this session. 

If we had a Democratic administration instead of 
Republican, Western farmers would doubtless be will- 
ing to work with Southern farmers in bringing about 
as low a tariff as possible or no tariff at all on Eastern 
manufactured products. That would be practical eco- 
nomic politics as distinguished from party politics. To- 
day we have a Republican high tariff administration in 
the saddle. Western farmers feel therefore with such 


an administration in power the practical thing to do 
from the standpoint of economic politics is to try to 
make the tariff effective on those farm products of 
which we produce an exportable surplus. 
enact the Dickinson Bill into law, 


In order to 
the West must have 




























the help of the South because the Eastern Republican 
administration is flat-footedly against the proposals 
contained in the Dickinson Bill. { 

With the situation as it now exists, many people 
believe that Southern farmers will become more en- 
thusiastic about a government export corporation than 
Western farmers. It happens this winter that both 
the wheat and hog crops are smaller than they have 
been for a number of years and the exportable surplus 
of both is very small. This is unquestionably a temporary 
proposition, but while it continues this winter it is as- 
sumed that the more thoughtless Western farmers will 
not be quite so enthusiastic for a general export cor- 
poration as they »therwise would. In the South, on the 
other hand, t seems hat there is a large surplus of 
both cotton and tobacco and the price seems to be un- 
duly depressed by this surplus. At the time of the dis- 
cussion of the McNary-Haugen Bill, the large cotton 
codperatives of the South were rather suspicious of the 
whole idea of a government export corporation. Today 
they are beginning to see that there may be some ad- 
vantages in handling the export business as a unit. 
They have observed the action of the Stevenson plan 
in the handling of East Indian rubber and of Brazil in 
handling coffee. Evidently the unifying action of a 
certain amount of government control can be of tre- 
mendous help in the case of certain commodities which 
are thrown on the world market in large quantities. 


What the Dickinson Bill Provides 


HE tentative draft of the Dickinson Bill provides 
for a Federal Farm Commission composed of 
seven members, one of whom is the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Of the six members, one represents live- 
stock, one grain, one dairy and poultry, one cotton and 
tobacco, and one fruit and vegetables. This Federal 
Farm Commission has two functions, one to deal with 
codperative marketing problems and the other to take 
care of the exportable surplus of farm products. So 
far as cooperation is concerned, the commission is ad- 
visory rather than regulatory. In case any group of 
producers desires to organize a codperative marketing 
association it is the duty of the commission to make 
such investigations and offer such suggestions as are 
necessary to help in the matter. In the case of a codp- 
erative already existing, the commission is authorized 
to offer assistance whenever it is desired in such mat- 
ters as bookkeeping and financing methods, grades and 
standards, marketing contracts, eliminating waste, prob- 
lems of overproduction and diversification and estab- 
lishing and maintaining foreign markets. When codp- 
erative associations meet trade discrimination or boy- 
cotts (such as the codperative livestock commission 
companies have often met at the terminal markets), it 
is the duty of the commission to take the matter up 
with the proper government authorities and to defend 
the codperative association against any such unfair 
practice. The codperative phases of the Dickinson Bill, 
in fact, are drawn from the standpoint of what codper- 
ative associations want, and in this respect the bill is 
decidedly different from the Williams Bill which was 
supported by Secretary Hoover at the last session of 
Congress. The method of selecting the men on the 
Federal Farm Commission is also decidedly different 
from that provided for in the Williams Bill. 

The second main function of the Federal Farm Com- 
mission deals with handling the exportable surplus. 
Whenever it is found that there exists or may exist 
within a year a-surplus over domestic requirements of 
any basic farm commodity, and that the domestic price 
of this commodity is materially lower than the world 
price, and that a substantial number of cooperatives 
representing the producers of this commodity desire 
federal action, then the commission shall put into effect 
the McNary-Haugen principle. This means that the 
commission will have to estimate what sum is needed 
te care for the loss on the exportable surpiis, will ap- 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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High Spots in Secretary Jardine’s Report 


QUAL to, if not slightly better than that of last 
FE year,” is the way Secretary of Agriculture W. 
Jardime sums up the economic position of 
agriculture in his annual report for the year 1925. Mr. 
Jardine then proceeds to support this opinion with the 
statement that in 1924-25 our gross income frem the 
fasm was about a billion dollars or 7 per cent greater 
than the year 1923-24. “These incomes are well above 
those earned during the depression, but below the earn- 
img of normal years,” says Mr. Jardine. 


Briefly stated, our Secretary of Agriculture says that 


_ farmers are receiving better prices for their preducts 


than any time in five years. Wheat prices are higher, 
he says, but throws out a timely warning that wheat 
farmers should not attempt to increase wheat pro- 
duction because farmers in foreign lands are planning 
to do likewise. 

Mr. Jardine believes that livestock producers are in 
2 better position. Hogs are selling for a better price ; 
weol growing should continue te be profitable fer seme 
time; with produetion less and demand good, dairying 
sheuld hit a good stride. Poultry growers are fairly 
well situated: Prices for fresh eggs have been goed, 
but storage ege prices have been off somewhat. 

Turning to the cotton situation, Mr. Jardine says 
that while we have increased our cotton production con- 
siderably, the demand for cotton is also growing. He 
feels that the production of cotton in other mations 
should be watched carefully and quite correctly admon- 
ishes us that we should cut our cost of production in 
erder to meet competition. He thinks that the produc- 
tien of better quality cotton would help the situatien by 
relieving our crop of the competition of the cheap, low- 
grade cotton of India, China and elsewhere. 

There are agencies for supplying the farmer with 
lenger term credit, but they have not been adequately 
used. There is no reason why farmers should not 
erganize local credit corporations and through them 
make use of the intermediate credit banks set up for 
their convenience, is the way Mr. Jardine sizes up the 
farnr credit situation. 

As for the surplus farm produets that pile up every 
year or so and depress prices, our Secretary can offer 
n@ remedy to cure the trouble. He thinks, however, 
that some good might come from a study by individual 
farmers of intended crop plantings, and the pitching of 
their crops accordingly. This is well and goad, pro- 
vided they first arrange for feed and fertility crops, 
and then plant the cash crops on a basis of praspective 
prices. 

Mr. Secretary gives only three lines to the tariff in 
his. report, net beeause of its small importance to the 
farmer, but for the reason that he is on the wrong side 
ef the question. He states that “the tariff has been 
useful, particularly to dairy farmers, fruit farmers, 
Kard wheat farmers, sheep raisers, flax raisers, and 
swgar beet and cane producers,” but neglects. to bring 
eat the fact that what these few farmers gain in higher 
prices, the great body of farmers (cottom farmers in 
particular) lose many times over by payimg mare for 
the things they buy. 

“We nriust have substantial adjustments im freight 
rates,” opines Mr. Jardine. As fer taxes, he says quite 
wisely, that we must stop taxing only property which 
hits the farmer hardest and breadem the sources of tax 
revenue by putting mto effect state income and imher- 
itamee taxes. 

Mr. Jardine takes a pot shet at the gamblers who 
manipulate the farmers’ graim and cottom markets, and 
beings out the faet that these gamblers buy and self on 
the Chicage market about 50@ times as much. graim as 
i@ actually delivered. Fontunately, a number of central 
markets at the behest of the government are wow mak- 
iag@ some effort te control the wild fluctuations im prices 
that tale place af too frequent intervals. 


cotton production om the one-variety 


Community 
Basis is one of Mr. Jardine’s suggestions for more effi- 









cient cotton growing, and he cites California’s satis- 
factery experience as preef of what may be accom- 
plished by it It's a goed suggestion. 

Tick eradication is making progress, seventy-one coun- 
ties being completely freed ef ticks during the past year, 
points eut Mr. Jardine. That an American company 
has bees able to make economically a small amount of 
fertilizer by taking nitrdgen from the air is another 
encouraging bit of information imparted by our Secre- 
tary. But probably most interesting of all to us South- 
ern farmers is the news that the Department of Agri- 
culture has been able to locate and isolate an odor given 
off by the cotton plant which seems to have some at- 
traetion for the boll weevil. If a substance giving off 
an odor that attracts the weevil cam be extracted from 
the eetton plant, it cam be used as bait by which the 
weevil can be lured to his doom 


To promote reforestation of our timber lands, Mr. 
Jardine suggests a wide dissemination of knowledge 
regarding forestry prefits and practices and also state 
aid im organized fire protectiom and tax reform. 

All in all, Mr. Jardine’s report is an excellent one 
beth in subject matter and presentation. Furthermore, 
it gives evidence of substantial progress by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture towards the solution of many 
problems that now sorely vex the farmer. 


Practical Farm Bookkeeping and Inven- 
tory Making 
N: MATTER whether a farmer keeps books or 
doesn’t keep beoks, he ought te tale an inventory 
ef his livestock, farm tools and machinery, crops 
and supplies on hand, etc., each Janwary, estimating 
values as well as possible without going to too much 
trouble, and then make a comparisom with the inven- 
tory ef the previous January. In this commection, due 
allowance should always be made for depreciation of 
work stock and other animals, also tools, machinery 
and buildings, with allowances also for appreciation in 
cases where increased values have occurred. Many a 
business and commercial enterprise would have gone on 
the racks long ago if it had not beem for the annual 
inventory with its solemm warnings, when needed, as to 
the need for improved methods and greater thrift and 
economy. The annual inventory with its no less serious 
lessons for farmers would likewise wake up many a 
farmer to the need for reforming his business. 


Nearly every good farmers’ account beok has a place 
for making the annual farm inventory and directions 
for making it. It will pay any farmer to get an account 
bhoek from somewhere just to get this inventory form, 
if he will use it. 

Tt is foolish, of course, to expect @ farmer to keep 
books with amy suck precision or accuracy as business 
men with large turnevers find it necessary to do. Be- 
cause so much impractical advice about bookkeeping 
has. been given to farmers and so many complicated 
systems have been suggested, the average farmer fails 
to keep books at all. But not to keep simple records is 
just as much a mistake as it is to attempt a too com- 
plicated system involving toe much red tape. 

Tt has been well said that “a farm without records is 
like a clock without hands; it may be working all right, 
but you can’t tell just what it is doing.” Before the 
new year gets any older it will be well for every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader to make an inventory and. get 
a simple account beck fer keeping records of the year’s 
receipts, expenses and major operations. 


Give the Boy a Better Chance This Year 


r"EERE are two thoughts to which every farmer 
H father may very well give his attention as the 

new year begins :— 

1. Ne matter what success we achieve as farmers or 
moneymakers, our lives will nevertheless be largely 
failures if we do not train our boys to be industrious, 
thrifty, henorable citizens. 


2. And if our sons are to lead werth while lives as 
men, they must have the right sort of training while 
they are yet boys. There must be a very genuine part- 
nership ef sympathy, and just as far as practicable a 
business partnership, betweem father and son. The 
farmer who accumulates land and stock and farming 
equipment, expecting te leave it to his sons, but making 
ne effort te train them im business habits and farm 
management so they cam conduct the farms properly 
after they inherit it, commits a crime against their 
future welfare. 

Beth these thoughts are suggested by the picture of 
the promising farmer lad on our cover page, proudly 


te develap manliness or business habits mm @ 
te give hint © savings account im some bank. 
it gives the bey a new pride m his work, an mspiring 
feeling that fis father trusts him, and that the boy must 
measure up to the confidence and responsibility that 
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The Progressive Farmer 


started with a bank account is to put the youngster in 
elub work or give him a project im vocational agricul- 
ture as a high school student. We have said it before, 
but there seems to be need fer saying it again, that if 
club work were fostered by some efficiently promoted 
institution and clever, wide-awake agents should go 
among the farmers to enroll boys and girls in it, thou- 
sands of fathers would pay $10 a year for the privilege 
of having their children in club work. Yet just because 
the service is free, thousands of these same parents 
fail to enroll their children at all. 


Let’s put the boy in club work or school project work 
this year—give him a pig or a flock of chickens, or a 
calf or an acre of corn, and then let him have the pro- 
ceeds (or at least the net proceeds above costs of bought 
feed and fertilizers) for his very own. A member of 
eur Progressive Farmer staff once evolved this bit of 
homemade poetry :— 


“Son John had a little pig, 

When it was very small. 

But when it grew to be a hog, 
It wasn’t John’s at all.’ 


This is a situation which has discouraged and disheart- 
ened many a farm boy. Let's not have it happen again, 
lf the farm father is not well off, then it may be under- 
stood that the money the boy makes will be used to 
buy the boy's clothes or to apply on his schooling, but 
in such cases the money should be sacredly kept im the 
boy’s name and he should enjoy the new dignity which 
comes from having a bank account of one’s own, earned 
by one’s own efforts. 

Again we say let’s give every Southern farm boy a 
chance to achieve such pride and develop such industry 
and business habits during 1926 as the boy aw our caver 
page is yoing to do—and the easiest way to do this is 
by means of club and school project work. 


National Co-operative Marketing Con- 


ference Next Week 


EXT week in Washington City, Tuesday, Wednes- 
N day, Thursday and Friday, January 12-15, will 

be held the fcurth National Council of Farmers’ 
Coéperative Marketing Associations. Not only are 
officers, directors and state and county leaders of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association and the 
North Carolina and South Carolina: Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Associations urged to attend, but all mem- 
bers of these organizations are cordially invited. And 
since Washington City is so near, many Carolina and 
Virginia farmers whose hearts are in the codperative 
marketing movement ought to be on hand. Head- 
quarters will be at the Lee House, 15th and L Sts., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Our readers who do not wish to be away from home 
four days may well limit their attendance te Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the two biggest days. Om these 
dates in addition to cotton, tobacco and other important 
committee meetings which all visitors are invited to 
attend and participate in, there will be addresses by 
Secretary Jardine, Frank O. Lowden, Aaron Sapiro, 
Carl Williams and other noted leaders. 


Meet us in Washington on one of these days! 


A Standard Farm Paper Says— 


N LAST week’s paper we printed a score card of 
100 points for farmers as worked out by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Now here is one of 1,000 points 
as evolved by another Standard Farm Paper—The 
Prairie Farmer of Chicago. Try yourself out by it 
also. Just observe the number of points 
allowed for a perfect score on each item, 
and then put alongside the number of 
points to which your success in that par- 
ticular line entitles you. For example, a 
perfectly successful record or score on 
“Maintenance of Soil Fertility” would 
entitle you to 70 points on that item. A moderate suc- 
cess might entitle you to 50, or a near failure to only 10. 
PRAIRIE FARMER’S SCORE CARD FOR FARMERS 
(Copyright 1925, by Prairie Farmer Pub. Co.) 





Full Your 
I. Operation ef Farm (25@ points): score score 
1, Mainténance of Soil Fertility ........++-. FO acwose 
2 Crop Rotation ....0.cceccscccsccccccesseccece Te 
3. Efficient Use of Mam and Horse Labor... 30 ...... 
4. Come Viele ccsccccvcvsrccvcecveccsesceseseo x ETT 
© TEED. .a0s seeusedsoecnmssnennites qeessatenres Ws ncccce 
6. Feeding and Care of Livestock............ SP lcwceee 
% Quality of Livestecks . .ccccccccs ces. ccecxe y | rrerey 
& Adequate Tools, Machinery and Equip- 
ment, Well Housed and Repaired...... 2  ... ove 
Il. Business Methods and Ability (200 points): 
1. Relation of Income te Expenses.......... 100 eewees 
2. Accounting Methods ........++..+ ees eees 50 ewnnse 
3% Business Reputation .......cce.scccccessee TP lncwcce 
Hl. Farm Appearance and Upkeep (100 points): 
1. Repair and Upkeep of Buildings.......... BD — ceveee 
2 Arrangement and Candition of Fields. . —— 
3. Maintenance of Fences, Ditches Roads... 2 sss... 
4. Freedom From Weeds and Rubbish...... DP snccess 
IV. Home Life (30 points): 
Ih. Convenient Howse ........ ++... eecceres eee . Te 
2 Laber-Saving uipment in Home...... B esewes 
3. Charaeter as a Husband and Father..... TOR cweeee 
4 Education and Training of Children...... BH ewnee 
V. Citizenship (150 points): 
LL Neighbeorlimess .......-. -n0-eeeeee cece cece © SB cewsee 
2. Interest in School and Churches........ 40 sees 
3. Interest in Other Community Enterprises WD ...... 
& Interest im Locak State, and National s 
Governments ........-- ape tein saineess sees eweces 
Batak ....----++ — er 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


The First Quarter of the 20th Century as Seen in Retrospect 


clock ticked in the beginning of New Year’s Day, 

1901—the nineteenth century which had begun with 
men living much as they had done for a thousand years, 
without steamships, railways, telegraphs, telephones, 
electric lights, or any of the other 
thousand inventions the nineteenth 
century gave us. And since New 
Year’s Day, 1901, marked the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, 
so New Year's Day, 1926, marked 
the end of its first quarter—the 
first twenty-five years of the new 
century. It seems a fitting time, 
therefore, to consider what prog- 
ress the world has made in this 


Tse end of the nineteenth century came as the 





CLABENCB POB 
period, and what is the outlook for the mext quarter 
century. 


A Quarter Century of Changes in World 
Politics 

y JANUARY, 1901, William McKinley was Presi- 
[on of the United States. On the continent of 

Europe three mighty monarchs seriously proclaim- 
ing still the mediaeval doctrine of “the divine right 
of kings,” ruled vast empires and dreamed of vaster 
—William II, the ambitious and autocratic Kaiser 
of the German Empire; Nicholas, “the Czar of all the 
Russias,” and Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary. How slender at that time seemed the pros- 
pect that less than two decades of this century would 
throw all these ancient dynasties on the scrap-heap of 
history ; that Austria-Hungary would be dismembered 
and the House of Hapsburg pass into humiliation; that 
the mighty Czar would die a helpless prisoner m the 
distant Siberia to which the then hurried all who dared 
oppose ‘his will, and that the proud Kaiser, barely escap- 
ing death at the hands of outraged humanity, would 
leave Germany in disgrace. 

Nor was it monarchies and dynasties alone that 
changed so amazingly in this brief period. The rise 
and fall of peoples proceeded with almast incredible 
rapidity. The three mightiest nations as the mew cen- 
tury began were England, Germany and Russia. Of 
these, Russia, veering from the tyranny of the Czar to 
the tyranny of the mob, has virtually lost amfluence in 
international relations, although there is ewery prospect 
that its great agricultural population, learning to avoid 
the most serious evils of Czarism and Bolshevism, will 
work out before this century ends one of the great 
civilizations of modern times, Germany, beaten to the 
ground and in its extremity throwing off #s Kaiser and 
establishing a republic, is also poor financially and all 
but helpless internationally, but will also “come back” 
as a great modern republic due to the thrift, enterprise, 
and superb physical stamina of its people. England in 
recent months has also reeled and staggered in her 
weakness resulting from the losses of war (for the 
World War impoverished victor and vanquished alike) 
and the British people frankly acknowledge that the 
scepter of power and wealth has passed to our own 
country; and yet the sturdy manliness of the English 
people should be sufficient insurance against any real 
decay of national strength, even though some colonies 
may be lost and national revenues reduced. 

As the new century began no nation save those of 
Europe and the United States was thought of as a 
great power. Asia and Africa were regarded as the 
rightful spoils of Europe. On these two continents 
only the Japanese nation showed signs of strong vitality, 
and Rasssia, its mighty rival, was thought much more 
than a match for it. %n this last quarter-century, how- 
ever, Japan, early conquering Russia, has become one of 
the real “powers” among the nations, China has de- 
throned fts ancient line of emperors, and is “muddling 
throngh” with a republican form of government, while 
India continues in a ferment of protest against British 
rule. 

All im all therefore the tendency of this quarter-cen- 
tury has been sharply away from monarchy and im- 
perialism and strongly in favor of republican forms of 
government. Even the United States in 1991 scemed 
Hot unkikely to embark upon a policy of imperialism 
and colonial expansion—something that is no longer 
even considered. Amd though in Italy a Mussolini has 
established a vicions dictatership, this seems but an ex- 
cCeptian to the general drift teward ‘‘government only by 
censent of the governed”—a drift nowhere better ex- 
emphified than in the final triumph of Ireland's cen- 
turies-old struggle for self-government. 


Progress of the United States 


S HAS just been said, this last quarter-cemtury has 
[(% seen fhe rise of fhe United States from that of a 
econh cite, pawes to Gut a toe mais ateiaiens 
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nation in wealth and influence. And yet it must not be 
forgotten that this result is more largely due to the 
disasters of war that crippled rival nations than te our 
own national progress and achievement. We have made 
much progress these twenty-five years, it is true, but 
not enough to have given us world leadership, if our 
competitors had mot been crippled. 

Most of the time since 1901 the policy of the Umited 
States government has been mainly one of concern for 
industrial expansien, and commerce and manufactures 
have prospered much more than agriculture. Aside 
from this tendency, the progress ef public thought has 
been pretty well indicated by the adoption of four 
amendments to eur national Constitution. When the 
century began the Constitutien had not been amended 
(except for the three amendments growing out of the 
Civil War) for practically 190 years. In 1913 two 


amendments were adopted, one authorizing the tevying_ 


of taxes on incomes and one providing for the election 
of United States Senators by popular vote imstead of 
by state legislatures. In 1919 an amendment was adopt- 
ed prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicants, 
and in 1920 the long battle in behalf of woman suffrage 
resulted in victory for that cause. 

These measures constitute indeed a great advance in 
government, and if in more recent years the nation has 
swung toward conservatism, it may be a natural and 
temporary reaction from the strenuous progressiveness 
of a Roosevelt and a Wilson, the two dominating-per- 
senalities of this quarter-century in American public 


life. 
Progress of the South 


UST as this quarter-century has seen the rise of the 
United States from a second-rate position to that 
of leadership among the nations, so it has seen the 

South rise from a position of poverty and backwardness 
and lack of confidence to one of vastly increased mtelli- 
gence, wealth and power. Im fact, the end of the 
quarter-century finds a drift of population Southward, 
specifically toward Florida, in such a degree as to cause 
the prophecy that this may become one of the great 
epoch-making treks or migrations of population such as 
have changed the destinies of countries every now and 
then since the dawn of history. 

Twenty-five years ago it seemed uncertain whether the 
South would commit itself whole-heartedly to a policy 
of educating its people. Thousands and thousands of 
seemingly intelligent white citizens professed themselves 
unwilling to vote school taxes because of the fact that 
a considerable percentage of the money must go for 
the education of Negroes. In fact, the fear that the 
Negro might become, at least in certain states, the 
dominant influence was ever present in the white South- 
erner’s thinking. It even made him fear to be just to 
the Negro. It often led to potitical hysteria. 

Today, fortunately for both races, that dread ‘has 
passed. The white populatian of the South is mereas- 
ing much faster than the Negro population, while the 
white predominance is further accelerated by the con- 


stamt incoming of white settlers from the Nerth and * 
. West, not to mention the evergrowing tendency of the 


Negroes to scatter themselves out over the country 
instead of remaining congested in the section where 
slavery put and left them. 

Manufacturing in the South has increased astonish- 
ingly. Southern farmers have vastly improved their 
agricultural methods. The inefficient one-teacher school 
of 1901 has been all but supplanted by the modernized 
consolidated school of 1926. Imstead of the slow buggy 
or wagon laboriously dragged through mud and sand, 
the typical Southerner now speeds along over a net- 
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FAVORITE POEMS: “MOTHER 0’ MINE” 


‘ 
HE recent almost fatal illness of Rudyard 4 
Kepling aroused new interest in his poems. 
A reader asks us to print his “Mother o’ 
Mine,” which we give herewith:— 
If I were hanged on the highest hill, 


Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
I know whose love would fotlow me still, j 





Mother ©’ minc, O mother » mine! { 
{ If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 1 
Mother o’ mine, O mether o' mine! 
{ I knew whose tears weuld come down to me, 


Mother o’ mine, O mother vo’ mine! 


{ Hf I were damned of bedy and soul, ; 
Mother oe’ m:ne, O mother o’ mince! { 

: I know whose prayers would make me whole, 

Mother o’ mince, O mother o minc! 


—Rudyard Kipling. 
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work of modern highways at a rate which his grand- 
father would have thought incredible 


Changes in Ways of Living 


OT only have there been great changes in world 
N affairs in the twenty-five years, 1899-1924, but 

there have also been wonderful changes in the 
way the average man lives—greater changes than have 
perhaps ever occurred in any other gwarter-century 
since Adam. And the greatest single factor in produc- 
ing these changes kas teen the automobile. It is hard 
to realize now that 100 years ago a man’s speed in get- 
ting over land was limited to the speed of his own legs 
or a horse’s legs—and that even twenty-five years ago 
the same thing was true of all places except those 
between which railways had been laid. The telephone 
was then a luxury; radio had not even been dreamed 
of; the moving picture industry had not been devel- 
oped; and that men should fly through the air was 
still regarded as an impossibility. 

Many other changes of this last quarter-century 
might well be mentioned, but it is enough to comment 
in conclusion on the lengthening of human life itself. 
“The baby born in 1900 had a life expectation of about 


forty-nine years; now it may count on tiving, with 
reasonable luck, seven years longer.” In 1898 the writer, 
along with other railway passengers, was hurried 
through the city of Memphis, under heavy guard, be- 


cause of yellow fever in the city. Today vellow fever 
is a thing of the past. Typhoid fever, which once slew 
its tens of thousands, is now harmless to anyone whe 
avails himself of an easy vaccination. Tuberculosis is 
also fast surrendering to science and sanitation. Hook- 
worm disease and malaria, once special scourges of the 
South, are also giving way before public health cru- 
sades. In the United States registration area at the 
beginning of the century 17.6 persons of each 1,000 


(Concluded on page 26) 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
* + 
Paderewski’s Mountain Home 
ZARLY everybody who has enjoyed the matchless 
music of the great pianist, Ignace Jan Pader- 
ewski, will be interested in what Col. Edward M 
the 














House has to say about Paderewski’s home in 


December Harper's :— 


“Qn the banks of Lac Leman there nestles the 
little village of Morges. On the outskirts of this 
village in a wooded park on a hillside, lies the Rond 
Bosson Villa. It is there that the Paderewskis 
make their home. In all the world there is no view 
more beautiful than that from the windows of his 
home. Across the Lake the great Mont Blanc lifts 
his hoary head toward the stars, and Jesser peaks 
make a broken and entrancing line athwart the azure 
of the sky. Sunshine, color—all are there to give m- 
spiration to him who ‘by the magic of this hands can 
touch those golden chords that stir the human heart 
to rapture and to tears.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 
Six Books for Farmers 


Ss: excellent books for farm families to read this 














winter are these :— 
Fifty Famous Farmers. ' By L. S. Gwins and A, E. We 
ship. Macmillan, $1.50. 
George Washington, Country Gentleman. By P. L. Ha- 
worth, Bobbs Merrill, $3. 
@ur Debt and Duty to the Farmer. By the late Seore- 
tary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace. Century, $175. 
Kelsey’s Rural Guide. Little Brown & Co., $1.50, 
A History of Agriculture in Europe and America. By 
N. S. B. Gras. F. S. Crofts, $3.50. 
Landscape Gardening. By F. A. Waugh. Ocange Judd, $1.25 
Farm Life Abroad. By E. C. Branson. $2. 
(MNete.—Anyone wishing to buy any of these books may 
order from the publishers or The Progressive Farmer. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


N OPEN doorway that frames the lighted corner 
of a living room—night-time and darkness on the 
outer world, and here are cordial glow of shaded 

lamps. Two broad, low chairs; a cushioned window 
seat ; a window ledge with potted plants and flowers sa 
a bowl; two litfle paintings rich in color, and near by 
on the wall one end of a wide etching: a tall piano, 
quite old- fashioned, with open sheets of well-worn 
music, and on the top a row of books. No one is there. 
And yet the place is warm with human usage—music 
and books and pictures, flowers and mellow lights—a 
place where human beings can rest when evening comes, 
and there, maybe, release their better selves.—Colher’s- 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Hog Raisers Are Discussing 


READER~complains that “feeder” hogs are 
A scarce this year in the lower Mississippi Valley 

and wants to know if this is a general condition. 
It most assuredly is a general condition, not only in the 
South but in the country as a whole. 

If our readers had taken our ad- 
vice 18 months ago and started to 
increase their hog production they 
might have now been making some 
money out of hogs. The supply of 
hogs will probably be below normal 
for another 12 months and prices 
will remain good, but by that time 
the supply will have begun to in- 
crease under the stimulus of good 
prices, and as the supply increases 
prices will decrease. * * * 





TAIT BUTLER 


If the fall litters are to make good growth during the 
winter, good care is almost as important as good feed- 
ing. The first essential of good care is clean, dry sleep- 
ing quarters. Mud and dampness are serious obstacles 
to the growth of young pigs during cool weather. But 
it is no easy matter to keep the houses clean and dry 
when the lots are muddy. Frequent cleaning with fresh 
bedding is the only means by which the sleeping quar- 
ters can be kept in condition. Firm, clean feeding 
ground or floors are also necessary. 


Lice and intestinal worms can also do much harm to 


the pigs during winter. 
*x* * * 


A sow is kept at least six months to produce a litter 
of pigs. Sometimes she is kept 
a whole year for one litter. All 
the feed and care she gets must 
be charged against the litter. If 
the litter is large, strong and vig- 
orous, they will be obtained at 
a relatively low cost, no matter 


how much feed and _ attention 
have been given the sow, but if 
the litter is small, weak, and 
runty, they will not be worth 
what they have cost, no matter 
how little feed and care have 
been given the sow. Therefore, 
if the sow is to be kept six 


months to raise a litter of pigs, it 
cannot be made a profitable oper- 
ation unless the sow is properly 
fed and cared for. 

Some feed nothing but corn tc 
the brood sow during the winter : 
in fact, many of the brood sows 
in the South have to pick up 
most of their feed in the mule 
and cattle lots and around the 
barns. When corn or other whole 
grains are fed cattle and mules 
pigs should follow to pick up the 
waste grains, but brood sows should not get their feed 
in that way. Yes, brood sows need exercise. In fact, 
exercise is one of the first needs of the brood sow, but 
she should not get it dodging cattle or the heels of 
mules. 

Corn is a good feed for a brood sow or for any other 
hog, but corn alone is not sufficient for any animal, 
much less for a brood sow expected to produce a good 
strong litter of pigs in the spring. One part of tankage 
or fish meal and 10 parts of corn in sufficient 
quantities to keep the sow growing so that she will be 
in good, strong condition at farrowing, will be found 
good feed, but if there is no green grazing, then the 
sow should have a small rack well supplied with good, 
clean, leafy legume hay. 

With corn, tankage and green grazing or legume hay, 
the sow can be wintered so that a strong litter will be 
produced in the spring. 

x* * * 

A reader who keeps 24 brood sows says he would 
like to raise practically everything he feeds and he does 
not like the idea of having to buy wheat middlings. 
“Could I grow barley successfully and would barley 
ground with corn take the place of wheat middlings?” 

On rich, well drained land, fall beardless barley may 
probably be grown successfully in the northern half of 
the Cotton Belt. That is a matter for our reader to 
test out for himself, on his own farm and under his 
own conditions. Sufficient barley is not grown in the 
South to enable any one to say positively that it will 
prove a satisfactory crop in any particular section. In 
Canada, Denmark and other countries barley is fed ex- 
tensively to hogs, but it is used to take the place of such 
a feed as corn rather than as a substitute for a protein 
feed like wheat middlings. Perhaps soybeans could be 
more satisfactorily produced as a substitute for wheat 
middlings. At least, a mixture of corn, barley, soy- 
beans and fish meal ought to make the purchase of 
wheat middlings unnecessary 





By TAIT BUTLER 


In fact, it is doubtful_if the purchase of wheat mid- 
dlings will prove profitable for sows, pigs or fattening 
hogs when home-grown corn and barley, or corn and 
soybeans are fed with tankage or fish meal. Of course, 
wheat middlings are good for brood sows and weanling 
pigs, but our reader is on the right track in seeking 
some home-grown substitute. We suggest trying home- 
grown barley and soybeans, with the purchase of a 
small amount of tankage and fish meal. If these do not 
prove satisfactory, then he might find the purchase of 
a small amount of gluten feed and linseed oilmeal as 
economical substitutes for the middlings. Middlings 
are good, but usually too high priced in the South. 
Below we give the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
of corn, barley, soybeans, wheat middlings and gluten 
meal for comparison :— 


Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
ine ien veunwenencbed 7.5 pounds 67.8 pounds 4.6 pounds 
BOrley ceccevcsvccceecese 9.0 pounds 66.8 pounds 1.6 pounds 
Soybeans ......cscecece . 33.2 pounds 24.7 pounds 16.1 pounds 
Wheat middlings ..... 13.4 pounds 4.2 pounds 4.3 pounds 
Ghatem meal occcccccccce 30.2 pounds 43.9 pounds 4.4 pounds 


Benefits From Ton-Litter Contests 
Are Considerable 


"Tiirouchout contests have become popular 
throughout the hog-growing sections of the coun- 
try. By the terms of the contest a single litter 
must reach the minimum weight of one ton (2,000 


“ Sa. 





SELECTING THEIR OWN FROM THE 


pounds) by the time the pigs are six months or 180 
days old. There is no limit to the number of pigs in 
the litter and therefore large litters have an advantage, 
for the contest is based on the largest total weight of 
the litter when 180 days old. This largest weight is 
therefore the real basis of the contest. 


In 1924, the champion litter was produced in Texas 
and the weight of the litter was 4,291 pounds. In 1925, 
the champion litter came from Kentucky. 


One of our readers questions the value of these ton- 
litter contests for the South. He says: “A contest of 
this sort can only be won by extravagant feeding on 
high priced concentrates, whereas it is generally recog- 
nized by the practical hog raisers of the South that 
hogs are here produced more economically on self-har- 
vested crops with a minimum of expensive concen- 
trates.” 


It is probably true that harvested grains or concen- 
trates suitable for feeding hogs are higher priced in 
the South than in the Middle Northern states where 
hogs are most largely produced. To this extent the 
Southern hog producer is at a disadvantage if he fol- 
lows the same system and uses the same’ feeds used in 
the North. 


We think, therefore, that our reader is probably cor- 
rect that if the Southern hog raiser is to compete with 
the grain-growing sections he must use a different sys- 
tem and obtain a larger part of the growth of his hogs 
from crops harvested by the hogs. 


On the other hand, however, there is a great deal of 
evidence to show that the pig that is pushed right from 
the start and finished as quickly as possible, produces 
pork with the greatest economy of feed. That is, if a 
pig is pushed on all the suitable feed it will take, up 
to a weight of 200 to 250 pounds, less feed is required 
to produce a pound of pork than when lighter rations 
and more time is taken to reach the same final weight. 


me Maye 
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The advocates of the heavy, forcing rations, which 
are probably most economical in the North, seem to 
lose sight of the fact that more time and even more 
feed can be used to make a pound of pork and still 
pork be produced more cheaply, provided the feeds 
used are enough cheaper, 


But granting all this, we still think the ton-litter con- 
tests of considerable value, even here in the South. 
Some of the benefits which we should derive are that 
the value of relatively large litters is plainly shown. 
The value of good care and liberal feeding, both of 
the sow and litter, are clearly brought out, and then 
there is always the beneficial stimulus of rivalry in 
such contests. Any one who raises a ton-litter, even 
though he does not win a prize and even though he 
makes no more profit than usual, becomes a better 
hog raiser because of his accomplishment. 


This year much credit is being taken by the ton-litter 
promoters, because practically all contestants made 
money. on the growing of the pigs, independent of 
whether they won premiums or not. We think that 
the methods used will usually produce pork econom- 
ically, but this year the profits are more the result of 
good prices than of the methods. It has not been diffi- 
cult to make money on hogs this season if one had 
large, well bred litters and gave them good care and 
feed. 


The ton-litter contests have, however, been beneficial 
in another way, in that they have shown the superiority 
of purebred hogs, or at least of good breeding. 


Skimmed Milk for Pigs 


OT long since the writer 
N got a letter from a dairy- 

man asking if I had made 
the statement that skimmed milk 
was worth only 5 cents a gallon 
for feeding pigs, as I had been 
quoted, and if I had, to “stop his 
paper.” 

I replied saying that skimmed 
milk was usually regarded as 
worth one-half the price of a 
bushel of corn per 100 pounds, 
or when corn is $1 a_ bushel, 
skimmed milk is worth about 50 
cents a 100 pounds, or about 4 
cents a gallon. 

But it was also pointed out 
that for feeding pigs under 75 
pounds weight, or purebred pigs 
where the best growth is desir- 
able, or in combination with cer- 
tain other feeds, milk might be 
worth much more. Below we 
give the results of experiments in 
feeding skimmed milk and corn 
and tankage at the Ohio Experiment Station :— 


Skimmilk and buttermilk are worth about 234 cents 
a gallon for feeding with corn to fattening pigs. 

In recent tests at the Ohio Experiment Station, pigs 
in dry lots fed corn and skimmilk and carried from 65 
to 200 pounds in weight gained 1.46 pounds daily. They 
ate 294 pounds of corn and 654 pounds of skimmilk for 
each 100 pounds of gain in live weight. 

In these experiments pigs fed corn and tankage 
gained 1.33 pounds daily and consumed 351 pounds of 
corn and 36 pounds of tankage for each 100 pounds 
of gain. 

Each 100 pounds of skimmilk replaced 5.5 pounds 
of tankage and 88 pounds of corn. The milk was 
worth 234 cents a gallon, or 33 cents a hundredweight, 
as compared with corn at 84 cents a bushel and tank- 
age $70 a ton. 

W. L. Robinson, in charge of swine investigation at 
the Ohio Station, says that 9 or 10 pounds of skimmilk 
is worth as much as one pound of tankage, when used 
as the only protein supplement to grain for fattening 
shotes. It is worth much more when used to replace 
part of the tankage. A little less than one-half gallon 
of milk per head daily with half the usual amount of 
tankage with corn showed a value of 59 cents a 100 
pounds for the milk. 

The feeding value of milk is influenced by age of 
pigs, kind of ration with which used, whether the pigs 
have green pasture or green feed, and other factors. It 
is especially valuable for weanling pigs. 

About three pounds of milk will balance each pound 
of grain for pigs weighing 50 to 100 pounds, with some- 
what more milk for lighter pigs, two pounds for those 
weighing 100 to 150 pounds, and less for those weighing 
more than 150 pounds. 

wht 


hy REQUIRES frequent and regular attention to pro- 
vide dry, clean sleeping quarters for hogs, especially 


during cold or rainy winter weather. It will pay to 
give more than the usual attention to this matter. 
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OU write your name on the coupon 
below. We send you free this big 
complete Catalogue for Spring. 

And then you will have in your home 
what is much more than a book—you 
will have one of the great marvels of the 
world of business—a book that has 
back of it over 100 acres of fresh new 
merchandise for you to choose from 
—bought with over 60 million dol- 
Jars in cash! 


What This Means to You 


This means that you, too, may share in 
the low prices made possible by this tre- 
mendous buying. It means that you may 
share in all the savings that 60 million 
dollars can secure. 

Cash buys cheaper than credit—al- 
ways. Things are bought cheaper by the 
car load than if bought by the dozen. 
These savings are yours. 

Here is true cooperative buying. 
Eight million families buy through 
Ward’s. Buying together, all of them 
get lower prices. Because these sav- 
ings made through large buying are 


Your Opportunity for Saving 


always passed on to our patrons in 
the form of lower prices. These sav- 
ings are your savings—always. 


Is a Saving of $50 
Interesting to You? 


There is a saving of $50 in cash this sea- 
son for you—if you use this Catalogue 
—if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 
And this saving is a real saving because— 

‘*We never sacrifice quality to make a 
low price.”” Because we offer no price 
baits. A low price at Ward’s is a low 
price on goods of standard, serviceable 
quality. And your satisfaction is always 
guaranteed by— 


Ward’s Original Mail 
Order Guarantee: 


“Your money back if you are not satisfied.” 
That has been the Golden Rule Policy at 
Ward’s since 1872. 

So send for the Catalogue. One copy may 
just as well be yours. It contains 86 depart- 
ments—86 big stores—Automobile Tires and 
Accessories, Furniture, Stoves, Radio, every- 
thing to wear or use at money saving prices. 
Send for your Catalogue. You, too, can share 


-in these savings on everything you buy for the 


Home, the Farm and the Family. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 











TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., DEPT.13-H 

Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul 

Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 

Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s com- 

plete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


Acopy ofour Wall Paper Sample Book will be sent you} sss. 
free if you are interested. Shall we send you a copy? 


Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. Your letter 
reaches us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders to Ward’s. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farm Work This Week and Next 


Orchard and Garden Jobs That Should Be Looked After Now 


Timely Garden and Orchard 
Jobs 


U= certified Irish potato seed for this 

year’s crop. Tests show that they 
will produce from 25 to 40 per cent more 
than “just” seed. 

2. Every home garden should have 
in it some asparagus, strawberries, black- 
berries and dewberries. Set them right 
away if they are not already growing. In 
the mountains and upper Piedmont 
sections of the Carolinas and Virginia, 
plant rhubarb and raspberries, These 
two, however, will not usually succeed 
on the Coastal Plains section of these 
states. 

3. Ditch banks, trash piles, brush 
heaps, etc., near the orchard and garden 
should be burned. This will destroy many 
harmful insects. 

4. Have the seed catalogs been or- 
dered? If not, get them at once. There 
is every advantage in ordering the seed 
supply early. Naturally the early orders 
will be handled more promptly than the 
Jate ones and one is more likely to get 
the best seed when ordering early. 

5. There is such a thing as trying to 
plant too many kinds of vegetables im 
the home garden, but we have seen very 
few in the South where this was the 
case. We want to urge our readers to 
plant this year at least two or three vege- 
tables which they have never grown be- 
fore. Let's try this. It is altogether 
likely that we will make some new ac- 
quaintances that we will like. 


6. In making out the fertilizer order 
for cotton or other field crops, let’s not 
overlook the garden. Too often the gar- 
den is given what is left over from 
the cotton or other crops. This isn’t 
fair to the garden. Include im the oeder 
enough high grade fertilizer, preferably 
one analyzing about 8-4-4 or 8-4-6 to fer- 
tilize the garden at the rate of at least 
2,000 pounds per acre. This may sound 
like a heavy application but it is not one 
bit too heavy for vegetables. 

7. Fertilize the garden at once. Scatter 


stable manure broadcast all over it, put- 
ting it dowm an imecl or two thick. If 
winter vegetables ate growing scatter it 
in between them, This should be done, 
regardless of how niwwel commercial fer- 
tilizer one intends to use just before 


planting. 
8. Build a hotbed wow. Those who 
have one should start it immedfately. 


Sow some radishes, beets and lettuee in 
the hotbed. Also, get ready for sowing 
tomato, pepper and egg-plant seed im the 
hothed next month» for produemg early 
plants to set in the open. . 

9. Pull dirt up ta the onions that were 
planted last fall. Pile it up two or three 
inches high. This wall protect thens from 
cold and, :at the same time, increase the 
white part, which is very desirable where 
green onions are to be sold. 

10. Prune buneh grapes severely. 
Leave only 30 to 40 buds to the vine for 
a vine that is fairly vigorous. Especially 
strong ones can handle 45 to 50 buds, 
but 15 to 20 are enough for weak wines 
that are growing om comparatively poor 
land. 

11, Mulch the strawberry plants. Pine 
straw is the best material. Wheat 
or oat straw will do all right if pine 
straw is not available. Put it in between 
the rows and up around the plants. Put 
it down three to five inches deep, but do 
not entirely cover the crowns of the 
plants. Leave it so they cam work their 
way through. 

12. If @ new garden is to be made, se- 
lect the place now, plow it broadcast and 
cover with an application of an inch and 
a half to two inches of stable manmre, 
then harrow it in. Do this before put- 
ting the fence around it. Make the new 
garden, if possible, much longer than 
wide so as to permit horse cultivation. 
Also place it as near the house as pos- 
sible. 


Plant Irish Potatoes Early 


E OFTEN fail to put in the early 
crop of Irish potatoes as early as we 
should. Of course it is desirable to plant 


them late enough to avoid having the 
leaves mipped by frost after they come 
up. We should put them in, however, 
just as early as it is safe. Remember 
that the Irish potato is semihardy and 
is not injured by cool weather. This does 
not mean that it can stand a heavy frost 
or freeze. Some risk must be taken and 
it is largely a matter of folks in different 
sections using their own best judgment 
as to how early they can put them in 
and escape frost injury. 

In North and South Carolma plant 
from early February ta the latter part 
of March. In Virginia plant February 
15 to March 1, depending on location. In 
the extreme eastern part ef North Caro- 
lina February 1 to 15 is about the right 
time. Im the centrab part of the state 
February 15 to March 10 is right and in 
the upper Piedmont and’ mountainous sec- 
tions from March 10 to 25. 


Get Ready for Strawberries 


and Cream 


HERE is more truth tham fictiom in 

the statement that “Ged could have 
made a better berry than a strawberry, 
but he didn’t.” This being admitted as a 
truthful statement, we often wonder why 
so many of our farms do not grow at 
least enough strawberries to supply the 
home table. The strawberry patch is 
worth all it costs and then some. 

Let’s start one now, not next week, but 
this particular week. Select a good piece 
of soil that is rich, well drained and of a 
loamy nature. Thoroughly pulverize it. 
Lay off the rows four feet apart, then 
put six or eight hundred pounds of high 
grade commercial fertilizer in the drill, 
list on it and set the plants,12 to 15 
inches apart. 

Cultivate these berries throughout the 
summer. Give them a side application of 
high grade fertilizer in the spring and 
let them go into next winter free of 
weeds and grass and then see what a re- 
ward will be awaiting m the spring of 
1927. The Klondike is the best variety 
for mest sections of the South The 


Aroma is liked in the mountainous sec- 
tions, The Lady Thompson is also popu- 
lar in the Coastal Plains regions of the 
Carolinas, Florida and in some sections 
of Texas. 

Set the strawberries, if possible, on 
new ground, as it has been clearly shown 
that such ground is far better than old 
land that has been in cultivation for a 
number of years. 


How Much Fertilizer for 
Garden ? 


“Wert is the largest amount of come 

mercial fertilizer that one could use 
te advantage in the garden? Our gar- 
den contains % acre and I want to give 
it all the fertilizer it should have. I have 
already broadcasted stable manure on tt. 
What analysis fertilizer should I use? 
In using large quantities, should it be 
applied im the drill or broadcast, and 
when?” 

A ten to the acre or 1,000 pounds for 
your half-acre garden of a high grade 
commercial fertilizer will not be at all 
excessive. Even though you have al- 
ready given a good broadcast application 
of stable manure, this large amount of 
commercial fertilizer will pay. I have 
used as much as two tons per acre, but 
when this large amount is used, it is de- 
sirable to apply the larger portion of it 
broadcast. 

Apply the fertilizer just a week or 10 
days before time to plant the vegetables. 
By using only a ton to the acre, it is my 
experience that it is best to put it all in 
the drill. Where I used two tons to the 
acre I applied a little more than half of 
it broadcast and the remainder in the 
drill. In applying broadcast, put it on 
after the ground has been theroughly 
broken and harrowed. After it is scat- 
tered scratch it in with a harrow. 

Use only high grade fertilizer. A large 
percentage of nitrogen is needed, but in- 
asmiuch as you have already applied a 
geod bit of stable manure, fertilizer 
analyzing about 8-4-4 or 8-4-6 should 
prove satisfactory. 


Livestock Mistakes and Successes in’25 


of Our Readers With Hogs, Dairy Cattle and Beef Last Year 


Experiences 
How I Marketed My Unprof- 


itable Cows 


"THE fall of 1924 found 29 head of 

grade cattle looking to me fer their 
winter feed. Eighteen of these cattle 
were of inferior grade and J knew it 
would be unprofitable to carry thenm over 
the winter. Loeall beef markets were mot 
interested im this class of beef as they 
were gettimg Western beef. Local buyers 
were numerous, but were payimg very 
little for evem the best. 


Independent, like most farmers, I re- 
solved not to give my cattle to: these buy- 
ers. So that year, as I had plenty of 
feed, I decided to keep them and carry 
them over. They were mere boarders, 
18 of them, and from a financial stand- 
point it would have been better had I 
given them away. 

Wintering these boarders — consider 
the greatest mistake that [ have made 
since I began farming. 


In the latter part of Aweust, 1925, 
there were 43 head of grade dairy cattle 
walking the parched pasture, bawling to 
me for something to eat. I would look 
at the cattle and then think of the feed 
crops planted that would never make feed 
because of the drouth. ° 

Something had to be done. Local beef 
markets did not want them and _ local 
buyers were getting all they wanted at 
their own price. Yet my past experi- 









ence had taught me a lesson. I must do 
away with the boarders. But would I 
give them to the buyers? [ did mot, 


This is what I did :— 

The last week im August we butchered 
a nice fat heifer. The carcass was hung 
overnight in a eool, screened well-house. 
Early next morning the carcass was eut 
into three grades—stew, roast and steale 
—and placed im the old car om a clean 
white sheet. A neighbor boy drove and 
peddied the beef out over the communmrty. 
Within a few hours he was back with 
the car, a greasy sheet, and a pocket full 
of change. Prior to this [ had offered to 
take $15 for this heifer on foot. After 
ill expense, gas, oi! and the boy, had been 
paid, the heifer netted! $23.50. 

The problem was solved. Each week 
thereafter we butchered one large one 
or two small ones and peddled them: ont 
over the community. This we continued 
until the boarder cows and inferior heif- 
“rs were done away with. 


Thus we received a good price for our 
cattle and a handsome tor our 
labor and supplied our neighbors with 
good fresh beef at a cheaper price, as 
stew sold for 15 cents a pound, roast 20 
cents and steak 25 cents. 

Handling our surplus cattle, boarders 
and inferior grades im this way | emm- 
sider the most profitable thing done on 
this farm this year. 

Today our herd not only looks better 
but is worth more after having been 


profit 


culled and is: making a nice profit, where- 
as if the boarders had been retained all 
would have beem kept at a loss. 
H. E. MceCOMB. 
Mecklenburg County, N. C. 


Costly Experiences 


I OWN 2 slaughter pew which cares for 
a large mumber of hogs, and in the 
past two years’ experience I have learned 
two costly lessons. 

l. L ordered a new male and placed 
him im the pen with 2 large number. 
Cholera developed, and as a result I lost 
several head, notwithstanding the fact 
that I had them vaccinated mmmediately. 
Therefore, I always place a strange hog 
in a separate pen until all danger of dis- 
ease has passed, or better still, have # 
vaccinated at once. 

2. Imagime nry disappointment upon 
losing several litters of pigs. They were 
small and had no use of their lrmbs. [ 
found that the trowble was keeping the 
sows too lome om the beef bleed ratiom 
I was also advised to have them vacci- 
nated for abortion. Have had no trouble 
since I put them on @ corn ration for six 
weeks or more before farrowing time 
and gave them the vaccination. 

Soon after the local creamery was es- 
tablished, I decided to sell cream. I had 
two very good cows, so I purchased an- 
other Jersey, a cream separator, and a 
five-gallon milk can. We had iand but 
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none was fenced for pastures. However, 
before [ had time to find out that I 
couldn't make wt pay, I lost my new cow 
from: eating wet clover. I was so dis- 
couraged that I gave it up, and have 
found since that it doesn’t pay anyway 
unless you have pastures and plenty ot 
home-grown feed. A. BS 


Caldwell County, WN. C. 


What a Dozen Others Say 


 epar-Sangnated Good Pasture fer Hogs. 

—QOne great mistake we have made 
has been trying to raise hogs profitably 
on. a pasture ef weeds and breemsedge. 
Tt just can’t be done. 

We have pieked a place for @ new 
permanent pasture, which we seeded in 
rye last fall. In the spring we are go- 
img to put in Bernmda grass amd lespe- 
deza, along with two or three other good 
pasture grasses. 

Last summer we Tet carelessness get 
the best of us and formed the habit of 
leaving our sheep out at night, thinking 
there wouldn’t be any danger from dogs. 
Our minds were changed when we were 
called out to the lot one morning to find 
two sheep killed and two more fatally 
injured by dogs. 

When “we wanted to bring our best 
brood sow home from a neighbor’s after 
being bred last summer, we became im- 
patient because she wouldn’t go into the 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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N a recent $750,000 conflagration in Louisiana an 
investigation revealed the insurance companies 
paid less than $300,000 or about forty per cent of 
the total damage. Lapsed and incomplete policies 
accounted for the rest, and the property owners 
paid the bill. Not one of these owners ever ex- 
pected this would happen to him, but— 


The use of Sheet Steel as a building material on the 
farm reduces to a minimum the possibilities of fire. 
It gives you a property assurance that works 24 
hours a day and every day in the year. Sparks from 
a threshing machine or flaming embers from a 
brush fire harmlessly burn themselves out. The 
steel roof, also, when properly grounded, effectually 
ends damage from lightning. When lightning strikes 
a steel roof the thin shaft of fire runs down the roof 
to the ground wire and disappears. Whether the 
building be occupied by a dozen people, half a 
dozen trucks or tractors, fifteen head of cattle or a 
hundred tons of hay, the lightning cannot reach the 
inside of the building. 


The biggest fire insurance company in the country 
can’t stop lightning, but—Sheet Steel can. 


Sheet Steel coverage does more. Through long 


An. Insurance Policy 
that cannot lapse 





Protection 


Seat me LOPE 
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years of service, the steel roof resists sun, wind and 
rain. In short, the Sheet Steel roof affords com- 
plete protection from weather, from fire and from 
lightning for every farm building—house, cattle 
shelter, machinery shed or barn. Many farmers 
have found the protection given by the material so 
unusual that side walls as well as roofs have been 
made of Sheet Steel, particularly for garages, hay 
barns and other structures where there is an un- 
usual fire hazard. 


Another farm loss that can be largely eliminated by 
Sheet Steel is that due to rats or rodents. Rats are 
responsible for a yearly damage in the United 
States of over two million dollars. But Mister Rat 
cannot gnaw his way through Sheet Steel gran- 
aries, vegetable cellars or cupboards. Many farmers 
have entirely rid their property of these pests 
through the use of Sheet Steel. Rats do not stay 
where they are kept on starving rations. 


Our booklet, ““THE SERVICE OF SHEET STEEL TO 
THE FARMER” has been compiled specially for the 
farmer. It explains in detail the many uses for 
Sheet Steel on the farm and how to determine the 
thickness and gauge you need for different pur- 
poses. The book is free. Send for it. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


inter on South Carolina Farms 


Timely Suggestions Gathered From Agricultural Specialists of Clemson College 
By A. B. BRYAN 


Agricultural Editor, Clemson College 


I. Texas May Grow 8,000,000 
Bales of Cotton: A Warning 


% HE farmers of South Carolina 
should give greater consideration to 
making their 1926 program of pro- 

duction than at any time in recent years,” 

says Dr. W. W. Long, director of the 

Extension Service. 

3elow he tells why: 

“We made in 1925 
—next to the larg- 
est cotton crop in 
the history of the 
cotton - growing 
states. Just what 
will be the number 
of bales to be car- 
ried over is prob- 
lematical, It is 
enough to know that the acreage in cot- 
ton in Texas has increased enormously 
since 1921. It is very necessary that 
every farmer in South Carolina shout 
realize this tremendous increase of acre- 
age as he plans his 1926 operations. 

“In 1921 the Texas farmers had 
10,700,000 acres in cotton; in 1922 11.- 
800,000 acres; in 1923, 14,150,000 acres; 
in 1924, 16,200,000 acres; in 1925 Texas 
had 18,200,000 acres in cotton—showing 
an increase of 7,000,000 acres in five 
years. 

“It must be remembered that Texas 
farmers in 1925 produced, owing to 
weather conditions, only 42 per cent of a 
normal crop. Suppose they had _ pro- 
duced 70 per cent of a crop,—it is very 
probable that cotton would be selling to- 
day somewhere between 10 and 15 cents. 
And Texas can greatly increase her cot- 
ton acreage ove: the present 18,000,000 
acres. I am reliably informed by trust- 
worthy representatives of the Agricul- 
tural College of Texas that 30,000,000 
acres can be planted in cotton with every 
hope of a profitable return. 


WwW. W. LONG 





“T have before me a letter from Hous- 
ton, Texas, from a most thoroughly re- 
liable former citizen of South Carolina, 
and I am a quoting from this comfhuni- 
cation. 

“*Texas has millions of acres of un- 
developed lands upon which without the 
use of fertilizer and with the minimum 
cost of labor, cotton can be produced 
successfully. Farmers from other states 
are flocking to Texas every year. Un- 
der favorable conditions Texas should 
raise 10,000,000 bales of cotton annually, 
and I firmly believe that within the next 
five years you will see this state produc- 
ing as many as 8,000,000 bales in one 
year. Now if this is true, what is going 
to become of the South Carolina farmer 


who persists in raising nothing except 
cotton ?’ 
“The Extension Service of South 


Carolina, realizing the necessity of secur- 
ing first-hand information as to the real 
situation in Texas, is sending D. W. Wat- 
kins, assistant director of extension, to 
Texas to make a thorough investigation 
in order that we may be able to advise 
our farmers the more intelligently before 
the crop-pitching season begins. How- 
ever, the present information is sufficient 
for us to realize that it is more necessary 
than ever that we should make the farm 
self-sustaining by producing all of our 
feed and food for man and beast and 
practicing a system of economical pro- 
duction of all crops, paying special at- 
tention to the hog, the hen and the cow.” 


II. Prepare Land and Get Good 
Seed and Higher Grade Fertilizers 


HOUGH in midwinter there is not a 

great deal of rush field work to be 
done in connection with the production of 
the common field crops, because harvest- 
ing has been completed, and the small 
grain and winter cover crops have been 
sowed, yet there is much to command 
the attention of the intelligent and pro- 
gressive farmer, says T. S. Buie, acting 
chief agronomist. His suggestions briefly 





1, A great deal of land should be 
plowed throughout the winter months. 
Time spent in such work now means 
a saving of time next spring when every 
day counts in the preparation of land 
for the crop. Terraces should be re- 
paired, and new ones built where needed. 
It is very important that such work be 
done before the heavy winter rains take 
their toll of soil and plant food from 
the hillsides. 

2. The increased use of higher analysis 
fertilizers from year to year is very in- 
teresting and encouraging. The average 
percentage of plant food contained in 
the samples of complete fertilizer analy- 
zed by Clemson College in 1924 was just 
above 16.6 This is the first time the av- 
erage of samples analyzed has gone above 
16 per cent of plant food. But there is 
still entirely too much low grade material 
being used, and it is hard to understand 
why. Plant food costs less per unit when 
purchased in more concentrated fertili- 
zers, and the transportation and distribu- 
tion costs are much less. As an exam- 
ple: Three tons of 12-4-4 contain exact- 
ly the same quantity of plant food as 
four tons of 9-3-3. The farmer, then, who 
plans to purchase four tons of 9-3-3 can 
obtain the same plant food in three tons 
of 12-4-4 and save greatly on freights 
and railroad charges. 


3. Only seed of known value of well 
adapted varieties should be planted in 
1926, If it is advisable to purchase new 
seed of any crop, it will be well to in- 
vestigate thoroughly and purchase at 
least a small quantity of high*grade seed 
for planting a limited acreage in 1926. 
Then a sufficient quantity to plant a much 
larger acreage the following year may 
be secured. The low acre-yields of field 
crops in South Carolina are in many cases 
due to the use of poor seed. 


Ill. Winter Orchard Work 


OST of the farmers are little inter- 

ested in the orchard duriny the winter 
and, therefore, give it little care. Their 
interest increases as the fruit nears ma- 
turity, but it is too late then to save the 
crop. Start now, suggests Prof. C. C. 
Newman, horticulturist, and properly 
prune the trees in order that they may be 
sprayed thoroughly during January or 
February with lime-sulphur solution. 

Grapes should also be pruned either by 
cane renewal or spur system and the 
vines tied to place on a two-wire trellis. 
Grapevines should be sprayed with lime- 
sulphur during the winter at the same 
time the fruit trees are sprayed. 

Do not put off the work of pruning 
until spring, but start now and finish it 
up by the last of December. Your coun- 
ty agent will be glad to give you a dem- 
onstration in pruning whenever you call 
on him. 


If you have an old orchard it should 
be given a fair chance, and then the trees 
that fail to deliver the goods should be 
removed, says A. E. Schilletter, exten- 
sion horticulturist. If the orchard can- 
not be made a paying proposition, why 
let it occupy the land on which profitable 


crops can be grown? Furthermore, the 
old trees in a dead and dying condition 
harbor disease and insects, and the un- 
sightly appearance of a neglected orchard 
is a bad advertisement for the owner. 


If there is a 40 per cent stand of trees 
that can be brought back into bearing by 
renovation, .it will pay to undertake the 
work. If this is not the case, it will pay 
better to plant anew. The grower should 
know the varieties before the work is 
begun, so that he can determine which 
trees will be profitable. The work should 
begin at once, and should consist of thor- 
ough and careful spraying, pruning, 
worming and cultivating. 


IV. Brief Livestock Hints 


ROF. L. V. Starkey, chief of the 

Animal Husbandry Division, makes 
five suggestions, which though stated 
very briefly are nevertheless very impor- 
tant for success with livestock :— 

1. Fence some pastures and improve 
them by cutting out the brush. Wherever 
it is necessary to sow grass seed, the 
plowing can be done during the winter 
just as well as in the spring. 

2. Build whatever hog houses and 
shelters are necessary, for the livestock. 
A few movable houses can come in good 
play for the forage lots. 

3. Plan a definite system of forage 
crops for the livestock. Dry or wet 
weather may cause the plan to be changed 
later on but under any conditions the 
plan shotild be made. 

4. Kill and cure whatever meat is nec- 
essary for home use. It is also possible 
to can enough meat, such as veal, beef 
and tenderloin, to last through the sea- 
son. Meat keeps well properly canned. 

5. See that the ewe flock does not get 
down in very thin flesh. If ewes are 
given an abundance of such roughage as 
soybean hay they should remain in good 
flesh. One-half pound of grain per day, 
starting one month before lambing, will 
also be necessary. 


V. Beat the Bugs 


HE majority of the insects injurious 
to the farm and orchard are already 
inactive and in their winter-quarters. 
The farmer has powerful weapons in his 
hands to destroy these insects during this 
inactive period if he will make use of 


such. There should be a general clean- 
up of the farms. Below J. C. Pep- 
per, extension entomologist, gives the 


wintering places of some common in- 
jurious insects, and he urges that each 
farmer should look over his farm and 
decide how much hospitality he will show 
the pests this winter :— 


The Boll Weevil—In old stalks, rubbish, 
and waste places around the ends of the 
fields. 


The Cornstalk Borer—In the roots of corn- 
stalks or stubble allowed to remain in the 
field during the winter. 

The Corn Earworm—lIn the soil of corn, cot- 
ton, and soybean fields about 2% inches be- 
low the surface in an ingeniously constructed 
earthen cell. 

The Cotton Root Louse—On the roots of 
“rabbit tobacco” and several other wild weeds 
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Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, 
i indicated 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How The Progressive Farmer 
Has Helped Me and My Family.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 
by January 22 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“What Farm Implements and Machinery Have Helped Me Most.” 
Mail all letters by January 15 to The Progressive Farmer. 
“How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through Good Literature.” 
Mail all letters by January 10 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“How I Obtained Heavy Winter Egg Production.” 
$5. Mail all letters by January 10 to The Progressive Farsmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS- “Why I Am Joining a Club in 1926.” 
First prize, $2. Mail all letters by January 10 to Uncle P. F., The Progressive Farmer. 


Unpublished letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 
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that live on terraces and waste places dur- 
ing the winter, 

The Budworm of Corn—In rubbish and waste 
places around the garden and fields. It de- 
pends chiefly for its fall and spring food 
upon the leaves of “rabbit tobacco.” 

The Corn Bill Bug—In corn stubble below 
the surface of the soil. The bill bug and the 
cornstalk borer frequently sleep side by side 
in the same burrow in the stubble. 


The Cotton Leaf Louse—On the pigweeds 
allowed to remain in the fields and waste 
places. 


The Red Spider—On long-stemmed violets, 
base of pokeweeds, green leaves on black- 
berry and wild asters, on neglected terraces 
and other waste places. 


The Pecan Twig Girdler—On the ground on 
fallen twigs of pecan, hickory, and persim- 
mon, 

In general, fall plowing, planting of 
cover crops, and cleaning up crop resi- 
dues and weeds or rubbish about the 
fields, in the fence rows, or on terrace 
banks, pays for itself in insect contro] 


VI. Winter Notes on Bees 


NE of the first winter jobs in the 

bee yard, says E. S. Prevost, exten- 
sion bee specialist, is to clean it up thor- 
oughly. This may be done by plowing 
all dry grass and hoeing around the 
hives, but care should be taken not to 
hit the hive as this will stir the bees to 
great activity. 

If there are any hives in which the 
bees have died and the combs have not 
been damaged by wax moth, save them 
for use next spring. To keep the wax 
moth out of these fumigate them once 
or twice during the winter with carbon 
disulphide, which should be handled care- 
fully as it is very inflammable. 

Those who are buying bees should be 
very careful to see that they have enough 
stores to run them until spring. The 
year having been so dry, bees are going 
into winter very short in stores and there 
is danger that many will die in early 
spring from starvation unless they are 
watched closely, and fed if necessary. 

Another thing to guard against in buy- 
ing bees is disease. American foulbrood 
has been found in one or two places in 
this state and, as this is the most dreaded 
disease among beekeepers, it is better to 
wait until spring to buy and move bees. 
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My Life’s Aim 

O MAKE my goodly acres more and 

more productive year after year; 

To grow upon my little farm purebred 
cows, H6Ogs, sheep, goats and poultry. 

To aim at 100 bushels of corn per 
acre, 40 bushels of wheat, and two bales 
of cotton. 

Near my cottage shall grow beautiful 
trees for their restful shade, fruit trees 
for profit and health, lovely flowers for 


their sweet perfumes and visions of 
youth. Luxurious shrubs shall sur- 
round my velvety lawns: Happy birds 
shall make sweet music in the early 
dawn, 

“A beehive’s hum shall soothe mz 


ear.”? 

In my home the happy voices of my 
children shall mingle with soft, melodi- 
ous, instrumental music—or lend them- 
selves to the reading aloud of master- 
pieces of literature. 

Beautiful works of art shall adorn my 
simple walls, 

To lend myself to my community, to 
serve it as best I may in social, patriotic 
and religious circles. 

To think of my neighbor as I would 
have my neighbor think of me. 

To work, to pray, to meditate, to be- 
lieve in God and man: And finally, hav- 
ing thought, said and done all these 
things, to look off at the stars and be- 
tween them into the inter-stellar abyss 
and know God is there, here, everywhere, 
and to rest in His love and believe He 
cares for me. GROVER C. ROWE. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


Chewing One’s Cud 


WHEN a little calf eats its first grass 
or wisp of hay it automatically be- 
gins the process known as cud-chewing. 











Ruminants are those grass eating ani- 
mals, mostly cloven- 
hoofed, that regurge 
their food and chew 
it. From the rumi- 
nating animals we 
get the word, rumi- 
nation. It is the 
process by which the 
mind calls up the 
images and memor- 





DB. HOLLAND ies of the past and | 


re-chews them. 

A poet once spoke of his “oft rumina- 
tion. 

New Year is a time fom» mental cud 
hewing. The past year is regurged and 
reviewed in the light of better, though 
often bitter experience. 

As Nmeteen Hundred and Twenty-five 
comes before me, I am sure of certain 
things. 

No unkindness was worth while. It 
is true that difficulties were many, and 
we were sore pressed. That unkind deed 
or word almost did themselves. To act 
unkindly has this peril, that it enlarges 
the capacity of the heart for more un- 
kindness. The meanness we do not mean 
to do means greater meanness. 

No self-indulgence in evil was worth 
while. Human nerves crave sensation. 
Now and then we may have broken over 
the line of temperance. It brought head- 
ache or heart-ache to someone. That is 
never worth while! There is so much 
pain that seems necessary in the world 
that to make more pain through our folly 
seems little short of insane. 

No worries have done any good. Trou- 
bles increase like boys’ snowballs, the 








more they are rolled about. At least 
0) per cent of the troubles of last year 
never happened. 

WORRY WEAKENS! | 

Put that over the doorway of Nine- 
teen Hundred and Twenty-six. 

Every friendship, every expression of } 
sincere love was worth while. The bright | 
spots in memory were the white spots 
as we passed them, No blessing to man 
is sweeter than the memory of golden 
thoughts and deeds prompted by pure 
love. | 


God gave us the strength to bear ev- 
ery burden. The year was not an easy 
one. We ate the bread of bitterness | 
and sadness. Sorrow put its cup to our 
lips. But we have come through by the | 
Mercy and Grace of the -Almighty. 

Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-six will 
be God's gift to us. It is a new book 
of 365 white pages, each one of which 
you and I must fill in with the record of 
life. 

I'suggest this prayer for the New Year: 


“Lord, help me to live from day to day, 
In such a self-forgetful way, 

That even when I kneel to pray, 

My prayer shall be for others 





“Help me in everything I do 

To try to be more kind and true 
And know that what I do for You 
Must needs be done for others.” 


es Fe SF 





Bible Questions and Answers | 


WHat boy and what man heard a 
voice from God in the dead of night? 
2. Who received good news from a | 
starving man? 
3. What city was destroyed and its site 
sowed with salt? 
4 Whose face was covered as a sign of 
ls approaching death? 
5. What city was saved by a man’s 
head? 
Where to Find A 3 to Above Questi 


4.1 Sam. 3; Job 4: 3. Judg. 9:45. 
13-17. ; 
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| Here’s the Light 


| for You! 


COMPLETE portable “lighting plant” — no 
| machinery, no wires, no pipes, no motors 

i — it’s the Coleman Quick-Lite —handiest and 
iil best lantern you ever saw. Light it in a jiffy. 
i] Carry it anmywhere—indoors or out. Gives an 
iW abundance of pure white brilliance— brighter than 
i «=: 20 old style oil lanterns. 


| It’s the “Light of a Thousand Uses.”’ 


Finest light known for the farm—always ready for 
| §=«any job, any night. Mica globe makes it rain-proof, 
i wind-proof, bug-proof. No wickstotrim. Nochim- 
neystoclean. Nodirt,nosmoke, nogrease. Lights 
ij with matches. Of sturdy steel-and-brass construc- 
} tion, heavily nickled. Can’t spill fuel even if tipped 
| 
} 
| 


























over. Can’t be filled while lighted. EXconomical— 
more than 40 hours brilliant service per gallon of 


fuel. U.S. Price $7.50, with Built-in Pump $8.50. 


| 

| More than 30,000 Dealers throughout the United 
i] States and Canada demonstrate and sell Coleman 
Ht §«Quick-Lite Lanterns and Lamps. If not carried 
yet by any store in your vicinity, send us your 
name and address on a post card and we will 
see that you get prompt attention and service, 
Address Dept. PG46 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 


Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
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Pacifi f o4 
" every ROM ragrant blooms as long as the season permits 
roe so wi after using At: our So. h. Ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, and 
ll you, ng Mt; ung : 
ey-back guarantee settles that. WRITE TODAY best fruits for home use are also rpcom- 
illustrated description of Level and ages td . Send for free copy. 
testimonials, and money- order blanks. or 
sull, ORD NOW before the heavy rains set in. 
Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.50. 
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pays no profit 


OMETIMES you can guess with 
safety! When you thin paint down 
with turpentine, for example, you don’t 
risk much in guessing because you can 
tell right away when the mixture is right. 


But in another kind of guessing you 
can’t tell the results right away and your 
mistake isn’t seen until your money is 
spent. That kind of guessing pays no 
profit. Avoid it! 


When you invest your money in a 
fertilizer—expecting it will pay you a good 
profit—do you say: “Oh, I guess that’s 
a good mixture!” or do you carefully con- 
sider all the facts before buying? 


A good cotton fertilizer for most of our soils 
should contain phosphoric acid, nitrogen and 
potash. The proportions should vary according 
to the needs of your particular soil. 


300 Ibs. extra 
per acre 


On one plot Mr. S. L. 
Rawl, Lexington County, 
South Carolina, applied a 
mixture containing 8% 
phosphoric acid and 3% 
nitrogen at the rate of 
800 "lbs. per acre. The 
yield was 1100 lbs. seed 
cotton per acre, 

An adjoining plot he 
fertilized as above—but 
with 8% potash in the 
mixture—and the yield in- 
creased to 1400 Ibs. seed 
cotton per acre, (300 lbs. 
more than when no potash 
was used.) On each plot 
the soil was gray soil with 
clay subsoil. 

This percentage of pot- 
ash is higher than what 
is now being recommended 
(3% to 6%) where com- 
plete fertilizers for cotton 
are needed. It was tried 
only as an experiment and 
found profitable in Mr. 


Plenty of potash in a high grade mixture is 
recommended for most soils because it helps the 
plants to resist cotton rust—increases the yield— 
and likewise, increases the grower’s profit. 


FREE-—You will be interested in reading a 
booklet called ‘Better Cotton.”” It shows how 
many other growers have increased their profits, 
You can obtain your free copy by writing to the 
address below. 


POTASH OF AMERICA CORPORATION 


Dept.J.I1 10 age St c Street, New York 
ATLANTA SAN ay gg 
Sales Agents—H. J. Baker & — mos Fulton St., N. 
West of Rockies—Meyer, Wilsom Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Rawl’s case. Just what 
profit 300 lbs, seed cotton 
would give at present mar- 
ket price can be easily 
figured out. Potash Pays! 
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WOOD SHINGLES ha wi risk wood shingles,’’says Mr. | costing more--next month prices may be higher. 

WILL BURN bd shingle “Sparks set fire to my | Now is the time to get. your Roofing--while prices 
oA shingle Roof. My house burned 

and I lost all I hadin the house. My new house 


are down to rock bottom. 
ret ”” D = FOR | OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 
has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof. It can’t catch fire.’”’ £ BOOK | Roofing and Siding and gives valuable 
““EVERWEAR"’ ROOFING | iat the Roofing I have been building information, rite today for 
CAN'T BURN looking for.’ ou will say 


your free copy. 
when you see thisthick, Strong 


WRITE FOR 
Roofing--then you will understand why it has such 
a reputation for lasting. Send for sample. FREE SAMPLES prices, for the next 30 days—then 


COSTS LESS THAN | We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF. 
WOOD SHINGLES | ING FACTORY—T0 YOU. So our roofin 
Send 2 - $ you less than most wood 


shingles. ‘or free samples--today—and see 


the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS ARE COVERED. 


YOU SAVE we neve cut down the price on all xinde 
THE PROFIT #. ne Fi te mes and V Crim 
‘ani 


fag 8 and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt sure and Roll Roofing. But Steel is 












We have just about enough roofing 
to fill orders, at our special cut 











we may have to raise our prices. Send today for big 
free —roofing book and special cut prices. We sell 
you one square or 1, uares at the same low 
wholesale Sastery price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roof- 
ing direct fiom , freight paid. And keep in r 
own pocket ay profits others would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & a Company 
Dept. P., Raleigh, ft. ¢. 
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I. Warning as to Red Clover Seed 
LOVER will never be what the Vir- 
Ee ginia farmer has a right to hope 
for and expect unless a constant 
fight against disease is made, says Dr. T. 
K. Wolfe, agronomist at V. P. I. Dr. 
Wolfe sa¥s :— 
“Experithents car- 
ried on with clover 
in the last few years 
in the Southern 


states indicate that 
one of the most seri- 
ous drawbacks to 


clover production is 
the presence of a 
disease known as an- 
thracnose. Experi- 
ments indicate that clover sowed in the 
spring is injured much worse by this 
disease than clover sowed in the fall. 

“It also seems that much of the for- 
eign-grown clover seed which is im- 
ported into this country is susceptible to 
this disease when the seed is sowed in the 
Southern states, while adapted United 
States-grown red clover is not nearly so 
susceptible to this disease. It is possible 
to secure United States-grown red clover 
at this time, but unfortunately it sells for 
a higher price than the foreign seed 
—about $5 per bushel higher. But when 
it is considered (1) that the foreign-grown 
seed will yield from half a ton to a ton 
less per acre and (2) the cost of seed- 
ing domestic seed is only 75 cents more 
per acre than foreign seed, it seems good 
judgment for all farmers to use domes- 
tic seed even though it sells for a some- 
what higher price. 

“Reports show that about four mil- 
lion pounds of foreign-grown red clover 
seed have been bought by American 
seed houses, and the indications are that 
around 15 million pounds will be im- 
ported before the spring planting is over. 
With such an enormous quantity of im- 
ported red clover seed coming on the 
market, much of which will be sold in 
this state, it is very important that farmer 
ers get in tough with their experiment 
stations and find out what is tHe best 
kind of red clover for them to sow on 
their farms.” 


II. Start Farm Accounting Now 


EE how you stand, Mr. Farmer, be- 

fore you begin another year’s work,” 
says Clarence’ Pickard, assistant profes- 
sor of agricultural economics, and Mr. 
Pickard wants him to do this in Janu- 
ary, and also, begin keeping farm ac- 
counts. He says: 

“January, the month of inventories, is 
the ideal time to start a farm account. A 
number of county agents are now accept- 
ing enrollments for an accounting dem- 
onstration to be given by the extension 
specialists of the college during January 
and February. More farmers each year 
are realizing the great advantages of the 
farm account in giving them the ‘dope’ 
necessary in the most profitable system 
for their own farm.” 


III. Cut Cordwood and Improve the 
Forest, Too 


UT your cordwood now—but don’t 

ruin the. forests,” says J. W. O'Byrne, 
specialist in forestry, Virginia Extension 
Division. Here is his message :— 

“Now is the time to get out next year’s 
supply of cordwood, whether it be for 
sale, for curing tobacco, or for home 
use. Wood cut at this season has time 
to season thoroughly before being used; 
seasoning four months before insects be- 
come active will greatly reduce the dan- 
ger of damage by borers; the bark, be- 
ing tight, will remain on the sticks better 
and thus reduce shrinkage; and, if it is 
pirie, there is no danger of trees cut at 
this time starting an epidemic of ‘bug’ 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Work for Virginia Farmers 


Midwinter Messages From V., P. I. Specialists 
; By E. R. PRICE 


Editor, Virginia Extension Service 


ting can be the means of improving the 
remaining stand. Most farms now have 
more cleared land than can be success- 
fully farmed and clear cutting would 
only add to the idle area. The cutting 
should, therefore, be in the nature of an 
‘improvement cutting’. In every natural 
forest, certain trees occur which even the 
most casual observer knows to be of lit- 
tle value. They may be of inferior spe- 
cies, or of a good species but diseased, 
distorted, injured, or over-mature and 
dying in the top. They may be standing 
so thick as to interfere with one anoth- 
er’s growth or have a wide-spreading top 
that not only produces low-grade, knotty 
material but is interfering with the de- 
velopment ot valuable young growth. Re- 
moving such trees supplies a _ large 
amount of wood without cutting into the 
growing stock, improves the composition 
of the stand, raises the quality of the 
material produced, increases the rate of 
growth, reduces the danger of insect and 
disease attacks, and lowers the fire hazard. 
It comes nearer contradicting the old saw 
about ‘eating your cake and having it’ 
than one ordinarily expects to find. 

“Most of the South Atlantic states 
have a farm forestry specialist whose 
duty and pleasure it is to help farmers 
develop their timber lands into regular 
revenue producing properties. Have your 
county agent call him.” 


IV. The Dairy Short Courses at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute 


AST winter about 40 dairymen from 

various sections of Virginia came to 

V. P. I. for a short course in dairying 

and each one is a booster for a similar 

course this year. One has been arranged 

and Professor C. W. Holdaway has this 
to say about it: 

“February 2 to February 27, 1926, 
dairy farmers, herdsmen and creamery- 
men will gather at V. P. I. to study 
dairying. ' 

“Dairy farming and dairy herd work 
will be given to those. interested in pro- 
duction. In this course most of the time 
will be devoted to practical testing, herd 
record work, judging dairy cattle, study- 
ing feeds and feeding and sanitary milk 
production. 

“In the creamerymen’s section the time 
will be given to testing milk and its prod- 
ucts, receiving, sampling and grading 
milk, the handling of market milk, cream 
handling and churning. Also a small 
amount of ice cream and cheese work 
will be given.” 


V. Care of Ewes at Lambing Time 


OOD lambs mean money for the 

farmer; in fact there is no money in 
sheep raising unless the ewes are given 
proper attention before and during tne 
lambing season. E. W. Lawson, sheep 
specialist, V. P. I. Extension Division, 
gives here some suggestions on this sub- 
ject. He says: 

“It is to be hoped that all flock mas 
ters have comfortable, well lighted and 
well ventilated quarters for the ewes 
and lambs. It is well to have some small 
pens about four feet square made of light 
movable panels, to use for the twin lambs, 
and where a ewe or lamb needs special 
attention for any cause. This will be a 
great convenience. 

“If they have been getting a heavy 
grain ration, it is well to reduce this just 
before lambing and for a few days there- 
after, increasing as the lamb gets larger 
and demands more milk. Ewes should 
have access to clean, fresh water at all 
times but especially when they are on 
dry feed or when giving milk. 

“Do not forget the importance of dock- 
ing of lambs and castrating of male 
lambs intended for the market. If you 
do not know why this should be done get 
in touch with your county agent or*E. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Rest Partial and Complete 
VERY kind of machinery needs rest, 
partial or complete. The human ma- 
chine is no exception to this rule. It is 
one of the most intricate machines known 
to man. Few people 
know each part, or 
the function or use 
of each part. Never- 
theless, every person 
can learn certain 
fundamental _ princi- 
ples that will enable 
them fo take fairly 
good care of this 
most wonderful ma- 
chine. 





DR. REGISTER 


I suppose if the human body was turn- 
ed over to the owner, grown-up and in 
complete running order, mentally and 
physically, it would probably be more ap- 
preciated, but we have grown up with it 
and take things for granted and do not 
try to learn the why and the wherefore. 

No wonder the average life of the 
human machine is not over 58 years, and 
just a few years ago it did not last that 
long. Why? Because we, the masses, 
practically knew nothing about how to 
care for it. We drove it right along 
when it was hitting on three cylinders, 
not stopping long enough to find the trou- 
ble, until some fine day it stopped. 

There are a great many things that 
every one should know about the human 
machine. One of the essential things 
that it should have is “rest, partial and 
complete.” 

Partial Rest—If your work is manual 
labor, then partial rest, after your work 
is done, would be reading good maga- 
zines or books, or playing some kind of 
a game that requires little or no physical 
exercise. 

If your work has been indoor work, 
such as housekeeping, etc., then a little 
outdoor exercise would be partial rest. 
Walking, or such outdoor games as cro- 
quet or golf are fine. If not able to play 
golf, croquet is a good game that any 
one can afford. 

If your job requires mental work, then 
as a partial rest, some form of outdoor 
exercise is best. For young people, ten- 
nis, baseball and basketball are fine. For 
old people, croquet, golf, horseshoes and 
garden work are excellent. People near 
middle age, and past, must be careful not 
to let their partial rest be too violent. 

Complete Rest—There is only 
form of complete rest, and that is sleep. 
If sleep is to be restful to mind and body, 
it must be profound and undisturbed. 
Before going to bed, your mind should 
be centered on things that do not disturb. 
Some passage in a good book or some 


one 
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OUR car is aninvestment 
for comfortable, conveni- 
ent transportation. 

It should serve you even 
more in bad weather than in 
good. 

If you catch yourself restrict- 
ing your use of it—Why? 

Look to your tires—and re- 
member that the U. S. Royal 
Cord Balloon takes the roads 
as they come, and asks no 
favors of mud, slush, snow or 
frozen ruts. 


Its Latex-treated Web Cord 





good poem should be read. I know of 
nothing better than some chapter in | 
Psalms, especially the 23rd and 9st | 
Psalms. 


Supper should not be too heavy or in- 
digestible. No stimulants, such as coffee, 
tea, or booze should be used at supper 
time nor after. In fact, you should be 
at peace with yourself and the world, if 
you expect your sleep to be refreshing 
and restful. 


HANDY FARM DEVICES 


Selected by G. H. Alford 














Homemade Plank Drag 





HE above is a homemade device known | 


as a plank drag, a planker and a clod 
crusher, These drags differ greatly in 
~ Size and style of construction, 





Just how freely do 
car in bad weather? 
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construction has the strength 
and flexibility to do the work 
without harm, 

It operates at True Low 
Pressure—comfort for the pas- 
sengers and cushioning forthe 
car. 

Its Low Pressure Tread 
brings six rows of tread blocks 
and the center rib into con- 
tact with the road—better 
traction, protection from skid- 
ding, maximum brakecontrol. 

Put Royal Cord Balloons 
on your car—and forget the 
weather! 


BALLOON 
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For Ford Owners 


There is a U.S. Tire to meet 
every need, 
U.S. Royal Balloons 
29x4.40 straight side 
U.S. Royal Balloon-Type 
31x4.40 clincher and straight side 
U. S. Royal Cords 
30x3% regular and extra-size clincher, 
30x3'2 and 3 1x4 straight side 
U.S. Royal Extra Heavy Cords 
30x3% clincher for commercial and extra 
heavy service 
USCO Cords 
30x3 and 30x3% clincher, 30x32 and 
31x4 straight side 
USCO Fabrics 
30x3 and 30x3} clincher 


Trade Mark 


United States Rubber Company 


: UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 








Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 

of your churn 

BN comes butter 

of Golden June 
ff shade. “Dande- 
Nt lion Butter Col- 
’ J or” is purely 

vegetable, harm- 

less, and meets 
| all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 
cents at drug-or grocery stores. Write 
for free sample bottle. 
Wells & 
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Richardson Co., Burtington, Vt. 


GOLD BAND DISHES 


Galella. 
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SELLING 8 POUNDS BAKING-POWOER 


Don’t Send One Penny, sell only 8 Pound Cans Baking 
Powder and with every Can Give Free, A Beautifu 
Crystal Pitcher and Six Glasses (see Illustration below! 
and this beautiful full size “EMBOSSED EDGE GOLL 
BAND DINNER SET I8 YOURS.” Many othe 
household articles or cash commission given, 
SPECIAL EXTRA 
PRESENT 
Por mailing your order quick- 
ly, we will send absolutely 
Free—Extra Gift of a 58x54 Lica 1 
Full Bleached, Satin Finished — , 5 
Cotton Damask Table Cloth— a } je 
a new DESIGN with blue a al 
border (see above illustra- , , ay 
tion). You risk absolutely 0) ce> B/ 
nothing, as we ship goods, 2 
premiums, ete., pay freight = « 
and allow you time to deliver the goods and collect 
fore paying us. Write quick for New Big Free Catalog. 


MARSHALL COMPANY 
205 East Front eat lanbacitceaete 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oi! lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pum 
ing up; is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month, 
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For EVERY 
SOIL and CROP 


Tractor Plows: No. 2 Little Wonder for small 
tractors; Little Genius (2, 3, and 4-furrow) for 
heavier work; tractor disk plows; disk and mold- 
board tractor orchard plows; tractor subsoil plows; 
tractor brush and grub breaker plows. 


Horse- Drawn Plows: 1, 2, and 3-horse steel 
walking plows for stubble, general purpose, black- 
land, breaking, middle breaking, sugar land, road 
work, subsoiling, etc.; foot-lift riding plows—sulky 
and gang; frameless riding plows—sulky and gang; 
two-wheel plows—single and two-way; rice-land 
plows; vineyard plows; hillside plows; disk plows. 
Plows with years of experience back of them. 


Available in styles and sizes to suit you and your 
farm. Talk to the McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


chi of America : 
606 S. Michigan Ave. p nwcmns es 4 Chicago, Il. 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
P&O Light-Draft Plows 








atching 


y AND TERRAC ING —nave pulled more 

54 farmers out of loss and put them on a money making basis than 
probably any other one thing. Make the low places and washed 
slopes produce full crops. Thousands of farmers are 
doing this with the Martin. Conserves moisture for 
dry weather— drains bogs—cuts irrigation ditches. 
Saves time—labor—easily operated with horses or 
tractor. All Steel— Ad justable— Reversible. 
10 days’ trial and liberal terms. Send for catalog. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. Inc. Bex1331 Owensbore, Ky. 
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® For Cuts . 


Dress at once with “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 
Prevents soreness. Shuts out air and 
dirt. Heals quickly. Keep it handy 
for every emergency. 






METAL SHINGLES 
ordimary No painting 









Vaseline 
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The Story Up to Now 


sudden appear- 
uncle, a duel 
and the 


: oe death of his aunt, the 
ance and departure oi his 
Major Dunston of the Tories, 
left Daniel Craig, 17-year- 
leisure and fashion, in a 
to say bewildered frame of 


with 
subsequent flight 
old gentleman of 
disturbed if not 
mind. 

Knowing the necessity for his flight, friends 
of the Regulators gave him money and 
placed in his care a message for Hunter, of 
North Carolina, concerning a shipment of 
| powder. On his second night out he was rob- 
bed of the money. From then on he found 
the going hard. An Irish family named O'Neill, 
saved him from 


also on the way to Carolina, 
probable death by exhaustion and starvation. 
Later on with this same family a German 


named Krafft helped him escape the soldiers. 
He reached Carolina and with 


stopped for a night at the home 


a companion 
of Jim But- 


ler, a Regulator. A posse unexpectedly ap- 
peared and carried away Butler. Daniel 
helped to round up the country and rescue 


Butler but afterwards was taken by a group 


of the King’s men and was thrown into a 
rough prison. He managed, however, to get 
the message to the Regulators into Krafft’s 
hands before being arrested and Krafft 


hurried away to deliver it. 

Next morning Craig was taken before Fan- 
ning who acted unusually friendly until Dan- 
ie] wouldn't tell him where the powder for the 
Regulators was to be sent. Then he suddenly 
changed and Daniel was ordered shot. There 
was one minute left and the deputy had said 
to the firing squad, ‘“‘Make ready, aim at his 
heart and fire when I give the word.” 


Now you may go on with the story. 


CHAPTER XIII 


FORM loomed up through the dusk. 
I heard the clatter of a sword 
striking up musket barrels. 
“What's all this?” 
“Colonel's orders, sir,” 
deputy. 


asked a voice. 
responded the 


“Then the Colonel is getting reckless 
again,” said the newcomer. “The rebels 
will have prisoners of ours before we 
get through. We can't afford to be 
idiots.” 

To be moderately brave for five min- 
utes at a stretch seems to be about my 
limit. Anyway at that, | went over in a 
dead faint. From freedom to a firing 
squad and back to life again in a half 
hour was too much for me. 

When I came to, I was over by the 
fire again and a gentleman in the uni- 
form of a major of North Carolina 
militia was looking down at me. As our 
eyes met, his jaw dropped and a comical 
look of amazement came over his face. 

“Curse me, it’s the Philadelphia ban- 
tam,” he cried. 

“You're alive,” I exclaimed and began 
to weep. For the man was Major Dun- 
ston, he whom I had fought in Philadel- 
phia and whom I had thought to have 
killed. 

“Don't bawl about it, man,” chided 
the Major. “Your nerves. must be shot. 
Need a good stiff drink. Jim, go get a 
flask out of my saddle bags.” 

“By George, I did myself a good turn 


when I got you loose just now. It 
wouldn't do to have you shot. Folks 
would say I was afraid of you. Nota 


bit of it. I was drunk that night or you 
would never have got away. I still wheeze 
a little from that bullet of yours. Soon 
as you get out of this, we'll try it again. 

“Here you fellows, take Mr. Craig 
back where you got him, and see that 
he’s comfortable or I'll take your hides 
off.” 

So I was taken back to my prison 
again, two extra blankets were found 
for me, and the men detailed to kill me 
laid them over me with solicitude and 
asked me if I were comfortable, before 
they left. 

In the morning came a breakfast bet- 
ter than any I had eaten for some time, 
and after it Major Dunston. How my 
heart warmed to the sight of his red 
face. I could hardly believe that this 


: 
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was the man I had tried to kill a month 
before. Yet his words showed plainly 
that only the fact that I hadtried to kill 
him endeared me to him at all. 

“I have seen Fanning,” he told me af- 
ter he had lit his pipe, “and he is going 
to save you for trial with the other 
rebels we are to capture. He had a rare 
fright when I told him you had been 
killed. It seems he was sure you would 
weaken. So I held forth what His Ex- 
cellency would think of such high handed 
methods and almost had him ready to 
embrace me when I told him you were 
still kicking.” 

He puffed a moment in silence 
eyed me with some commiseration. 


and 


“Tryon will hang you, though,” he 
added and shook his head at: my pro- 
test. The riot law, it seemed, was con- 
veniently framed. Hanging could be 
meted out to almost anyone the governor 
disliked. 

Suddenly Dunston laughed and slap- 
ped his knee. 

“I heard from your uncle,” he declared. 
“Soon as I got back here-I sent word 
to him by one of your Regulator friends 
that I had had a meeting with you, that 
you were gone, and that I would like to 
finish the matter. I suggested that he 
would do as well and invited him to take 
your place.” 

I asked what my uncle had replied. 
Still laughing, Dunston drew a very soil- 
ed paper from an inside pocket. 

“I'll read it to you,” he offered. “Here 
it ‘Honored Sir: Your very kind 
message came to my hand last week but 
press of business has delayed my an- 
swer. I regret that my nephew has chosen 
to waste his time brawling with you. 
As to myself, I am probably a much 
better shot than you and should doubt- 
less kill you at the fire. Yet there is al- 
ways the chance of accident in such af- 
fairs. My life, as it happens is worth 
something to the cause in which I am 
engaged; your removal, it seems to me, 
would greatly enhance the merits of His 
Excellency’s forces. Since I should crip- 
ple the Regulators by being killed, and 
benefit Governor Tryon by killing you, I 
can see no good reason why I should 
consent to a meeting. Your obedient 
servant.’ ” 


is. 


I laughed too. “That is a very prac- 
tical way of looking at it,’’ 1 commented. 

“Your uncle has been in the back- 
woods too long,” Dunston insisted. “He 
talks like a trader instead of like a gen- 
tleman. While, you and I—you are a 
good lad, and I would like nothing better 
than to stand up to you again. Keep your 
heart up. I'll fix this yet.” 

And with that, he knocked his pipe 
out on his heel and was off with an air 
of great determination. What he was 
after, I had no idea, but I trusted in the 
friendliness of his manner even though 
his harping on another duel did not alto- 
gether please me. 

Il 


COAXED the chipmunk out again 

and whiled away the time till late af- 
ternoon. Dunston came in finally about 
four or five, but with his crest greatly 
fallen. 

Fanning, I gathered, was the most un- 
reasonable man in the world. No sense 
of honor, or pride. 

“Why damme, I challenged the fellow 
after he had refused my request, and he 
wouldn’t fight me. And all I asked was 
that he turn you loose so we could finish 
up our little affair. If you came off 
whole, you were to go free, of course. 
But he wouldn’t hear to it. He even had 
the impudence to say I ought to be 
grateful to him for locking you up.” 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Mistakes I Have Made 

EVERAL years back, I bought 

farm and, as I could not pay it all 
down, I arranged payments. Cotton was 
cheap but | made my payment the first 
year. Then came two years when I 
made fairly good crops and received a 
good price for cotton and could easily 
have paid out of debt. Instead I made 
the small payment that was due each fall 
and bought a car with the balance. 

Then came the slump of 1920. I had 
used lots of fertilizer bought at time 
prices, and in the fall I couldn't pay off 
either the fertilizer note or the payment 
on the land. In due time the car wore 
out and I had nothing to show for it. 
I should have paid the money on the 
land instead and saved-it. S. M. C. 

‘6 a2 8 

I bought a calf and paid cash before 
the calf was delivered to me. My hus- 
band promised to send for him at earliest 
convenience and in the meantime the 
man promised to take care of the calf 
until we sent for him. This we neglected 
for a few days and one day the man told 
me the calf had eaten so many peas 
that he died. 

About two years after this I was sur- 


prised at the man giving me another 
calf. But it was very poor and much 
smaller than the one that died. And 


prices on beef had fallen considerably 

Hope others will be more careful with 

their money. i Ae. oe 
* * 

One of the big mistakes I have made 
was raising scrub chickens for a good 
many years, thinking all the time they 
were paying. By making a budget and 
keeping account of profits and costs I 
soon found I was losing. Then I bought 
purebreds, kept books on them and they 
sure did pay. 

Another mistake I have made is not 
plowing in the winter. I have been do- 
ing all my plowing in spring till the last 
two years. I find it very profitable to 
plow in winter. The greatest mistake I 
have made is not reading enough in the 
farm papers. They are of more use to 
the farmers than anything he can get. 


P. 3. 


* ~ 


I owned my farm and lived on it three 
years and did well. The last year I 
cleared $1,000. I had a fine pair of 
mares, two horse colts, four good milk 
cows, four calves, four yearlings, 200 
bushels of corn, two tons of hay, farm 
tools, a wagon and hogs to do me. We 
were just beginning to live in ease but 
took a foolish notion and moved to town. 
Now we are working for day wages. I 
intend to start farming again ee 

x ok * 


* 


One of my biggest mistakes has been 
in raising mongrel chickens. But I have 
realized this at last and am trying for a 
start with White Leghorns. 





MRS. W. B. 
HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 
Common Errors in English and 


How to Avoid Them 
By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 


‘Have Went,” “Have Saw” 


‘T SHOULD have went to the dance,” 
said the girl, “but my mother would 
not let me.” “I have traveled in many 
lands, but I have saw nothing like this,” 
said the uneducated traveler. After the 











auxiliary verb have, in any of its forms, | 


it is proper to employ only the perfect 
participle of the principal verb; there- 
fore, the girl should have said, “I should 
have gone to the dance,” arid the trav- 


| You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds from any Federal Land Bank or 


_and $10,000. Both principal and interest are tax-free. 


eler should have said, “I have seen noth- | 


ing like this.” 

“They have chose the wisest part,” is 
an instance of this error cited by Goold 
Brown, the famous grammarian. The 
proper form of words to be employed is, 
“They have chosen the wisest part.” 

In this connection, it may be said that 
this error is one of a large number which 
would be avoided with ease, were the 
speaker or writer to exercise a little care 
in the choice of words. But most of us 

speak or write hastily. 
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For Feeders of 
Dairy Cows and Beef Cattle 


Big Rewards for Skill in Feeding 


This is a new kind of prize contest. There was never anything like it before. It is 
not a contest of feeding materials. We want to know who the best feeders are. The prizes 
we offer are for skill in feeding. 

' Many feeders are making big money right along—month after month—because they know their 
animals and how to feed them right. They should be encouraged and rewarded for their skill. Thousands 
of others should have the benefit of their experience. : 

So we have planned this unusal contest for feeders who get the best results from rations balanced with 
Corn Gluten Feed. You can feed your home-grown feeds, a ready-mixed ration, or anything you like, just 
so one-fourth or more of the grain mixture is Corn Gluten Feed. 


120 Cash Prizes, Totaling $15,000.00 


There are prizes for Cow Testing Associations—Independent Herds—Champion Cows—Beef Cattle 
Herds. Individual prizes for Cow Testers—County Agents and Representatives of Agricultural Colleges 
and High Schools and Purebred Associations. Special Prizes for Co-operating Feed Dealers. 








These Awards Are— 
1 Grand Prize of $1,500.00 2 Prizes—each $ 150.00 $ 300.00 
2 Prizes—each $1,000.00 2,000.00 9 Prizes—each 100.00 900.00 
4 Prizes—each 500.00 2,000.00 i Prize of 75.00 75.00 
4 Prizes—each 400.00 1,600.00 48 Prizes—each 50.00 2,400.00 
4 Prizes—each 300.00 1,200.00 35 Prizes—each 25.00 875.00 
3 Prizes—each 250.00 700 — oannaenceaiate 
7 Prizes—each 200.00 1,400.00 120 Prizes, making a total of $15,000.00 











Contest Starts April 1 and Closes September 30, 1926 


No Charge to Enter Conditions of Contest 
It does not cost you anything to enter this con- The conditions—or rules—are few and simple: 
test. If you are milking six or more cows, or feeding ~S9 —, feed 6 or more dairy cows or 40 or more 
40 or more beef cattle, you are invited to compete 2—One-fourth or more of your grain ration must be 
for these prizes. 


oe pa oe Feed. 
. : e amount of feed and production of animal 
You will —_ neil syed eae feeding by be properly certified. ” " -_ niente 
coming in t an you will y staying out. 4—Application to enter contest must be made on our 
It will be a rich experience for you—any way you blanks so we can give you the proper classification 
figure it. You will gain a better knowledge of feed- on Seow the kind and number of animals you are 
ing materials and how to feed for larger profits. i; 
If you show unusual skill in feeding, you will win 
a prize and will be that much ahead. 


The rules, classifications and all particulars are fully 
explained in our “Bulletin No. 4.” Mail the coupon at 
Note—In the event of a tie for any prize the full amount 
of the prize will be paid to each of such contestants. 


ence for this bulletin and application blanks. 
You have 10 weeks to get ready. {tf will pay 


- ——— ee Se cee eee eee cee ce ee ees ee ee 
Associated Corn Products Mfrs. Fill Out and 
you to start now. Don’t put it off. Please 
fill out and mail the Coupon. 


208 S. .. Research Dept. Mail This 
Associated Corn Products Manafactarers | =" 


Ile St., Chicago, Ill, 
Please send ‘‘Bulletin No. 4’’ governing your big prize contest 
for feeders and application blanks to enter in class checked below: 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Managing Director Street or R. F. D. 
Feed Research Department 
729-208 S. La Salle Bens Chicago, Til. | Cow Testing Individua 1 Beef 
No. 26 Association Dairy Herds Cattle 


oooh IIIi—I)_o_o™_—_ LL SL —E=E=E=a=I)_im——_— i —_  l— LIONS 


Invest Your Surplus Funds MEW WAY 








Town State 














| bf pa the principal will be safe and the interest promptly paid twice 
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CutsIroning Time!n Halt 
New Invention makes ironing delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable in eve ome. Ends hot 
stove drudgery forever. Use it anywhere, In- 
doors or outdoors, Saves steps. Beats 
gs or electricity, Cheaper to operate. 

‘osts only 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. 


—" Noattach- 


No tubes, no wires nor 


yearly. Buy Bonds that are issued under U. S. Government super- 
vision by the world’s largest mutual farm mortgage banking system. The | 
entire proceeds are used to build up the farming business through loans | 
to active farmers at reasonable rates. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Safe — Marketable — Tax-Free 


v 













ments. 
cords to bother with. Quick, reg- 
ulated heat. Always ready. 
alife time. Guaranteed. 


Free Trial 


See for yourself without risk 
how you can save hours of iron- 


Ingtime-—2ave work—ste 
and cut cost in two with this 










from the Fiscal Agent, Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 





Federal Land Banks are located at 





Baltimore,Md. Louisville, Ky. Springfield, Mass. amazing new ironing inven: TA GENTS 

Berkeley, Calif. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. bon td notuatished gs $1200 A Da 
lumbia, S.C. Omaha, Nebr. St. Paul, Minn. today for this FREE Trial and ec. ch in’ on bl 

Houston, Texas Spokane, Wash, Wichita, Kan. Special Price Offer toquickly in- Nee nen, te 





troduce this Iron in your local- 
ity. first to send your 
name and address. Write now 
before you miss this opportu- 

seri circular—‘‘A 
‘0 Iron’’— FREE 


Sohal sequied, Seer 
ca require: joyer, 
Pa., made $164 In one 
week. Exclusive territory. 







Write for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 16 
Addressing the nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Cuas. E,. LoBDELL, Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LANp BANKS 
Washington, D. C, 


Total Assets of she 12 Federal Land 
Banks One Billion Dollars 
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You Want this 





Concentrated Power 


You have seen tractors with the same power rating 
as the John Deere but never have you seen so much 
power concentrated in such a small unit. 


Think of a tractor guaranteed 
to develop 15 H. P. at the draw- 
bar and 27 H. P. at the belt, 
that weighs only 4,000 lbs. 

—a tractor that gets over 
plowed lands and soft fields without 
miring down or packing the soil. 

—a tractor in which hundreds 
of friction making parts have 
been eliminated and in which 
every working part is fully en- 


closed and automatically oiled. 

That’s what you get in the John 
Deere—the tractor that has cre- 
ated a sensation everywhere be- 
cause of its remarkable perform- 
ance and its low cost of operation 
and maintenance. 

See the John Deere before you 
buy. Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate it. Drive it yourself and 
know first hand how it performs. 


BE SURE TO WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS 


One booklet is made up of experience letters from 66 users of John Deere 
tractors—users who have put it to every test—users who are operating 


their John Deere in conditions similar to your own. 
tells all about the light weight, powerful John Deere Tractor. 
today to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for booklets OW- 535 


MOLINE. ILL 
THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


SO ihe 





The other booklet 
Write 
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H-P. — The One-Profit Engin 


I Want You To By. 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 

thousands of farmers 
ronounced the 
dable and 
the worl But this WITTE 
iece of them all. 
marvel and I am 
80 proud of its perfection that I want every 


Up te 10 








have 
most de 

economical in 

Engine is the maste 

It is really a mechani 


er to have one. 


Scientific factory methods and huge pro- 
éuction enable me to price this master engi 
se any man can afford to own it. It wi 
dood In epevetian Ocpplotsly oyuivpes 
economical in operation. etely equip 
with WICO Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator and thro ee - - 


almost every 


governor. 


‘ And I amso positive that it will stand up ana 
deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or 
cold, 4 back it u 
IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARA 


rain or shine, that I 
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Down Buys Any 
WITTE Engine 






Note these Points 


STARTS easy in coldest 
weather. Special pis- 


do 


Speed regulator enables 
it to be used on lightest 
Jobs as well as the heav- 


deot work. Takes theplase 
“ several engines. Iron 
with an Clad Lifetime Guarantee. 
TEE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 


Nearly a Year To Pay 
4 ‘ 
§ Special WITTE ; NE a Bear 2058 
f | The best advertising I can do is te have people boosting this won- 
Features + derful engine in every county in America, so you can buy it on 
of the50 2 pene» Lp EF . Onmy 
E Only 6 of ¢ Special @ liberal 30 day test proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and 
‘ Features: @ the low balance can be split up into small payments to suit. 
@ 1—Light Weight Yet Durable @ Scrap your old engine and pay a little on the WITTE. 
@ 2—Vaives-in-Hiead € On my plan this master will 
© 3—Thretiiing Governer, gl- > literally for itself, and make you a 
‘ ing even speed profit besides, in the first year. Simply 
‘ me mame and address—a card will do—to get a free copy of my 
eee oe | big llustrated book that gives real engine facts. No cbligatic 
Baseline Distilfiate m ° are In our 
$ gine = é and Tree Saw, $-in-t Saw Rig. or a 
§ S—Pertect High-Teasion Mag- § nae ae nj ape 
‘ 
@ _ sete ignition > WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
§ 6 Sell Adjesting Cortereter > 2359 © witte Building, KARGAS CITY, MISSOURI 
wo 2359 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PERRSYLVANIA 
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The Major walked up and down the 
room and fumed. It was a downright 
insult to a loyal officer. And that wasn't 
the worst. Fanning was the kind to make 
a story out of it, to tell how he had been 
urged to lock me up to save the Major's 
hide. The story would go all over the 
colony. Dunston would have to fight the 
whole army to quiet it. 


from page 


“No one who knows can doubt 
courage sir,” I] put in. 

“Thank you, sir, thank you.” The 
Major was appreciative. “But you are 
a gentleman and this Fanning—”~ 

He turned to me suddenly and slap- 
ped his hand against his thigh. 

“By George, sir,” he cried, “I'm going 
to see that you escape. I'll make Fanning 
sick that he ever crossed me.” 

He began to plan out loud, while I 
waited in a turmoil of hope and appre- 
hension. Fanning would suspect him, of 
course. Very well, he would play cards 
all evening with the Colonel. His boy 
should get a horse for me, saddle him 
and tie him to a tree in a grove a mile 
down the road. 

He took me to a window to show me. 
“Follow down the road south till you 
come to a lane coming in from the right. 
Turn down that lane and go fiity paces. 
Then turn to your right again for fifty 
more paces. Your mount will be there 
as soon as it is dark.” 


your 


I asked him how my escape was to be 
managed. Nothing, it seemed could be 
easier. These broken men who made up 
Fanning’s company would do anything 
for money. Five shillings in hand would 
make the guard unbar the door. 

“Wait till things are quiet,” the Major 
“There is a sentry by the road. 
dodge him. When you get 
free, ride'south and west. There 
are parties out east of here and north. 
South and west will take you across the 
front Tryon’s but ride hard 
and you will be clean past by daybreak.” 


warned 
You must 
best 


of force Ss; 


“And then,” he continued with more 
warmth, “goodbye until our next meet- 
ing.” Upon my word, he took me af- 
fectionately by the shoulders, “I’m get- 
ting quite fond of you Take care of 


yourself and don’t let these devils catch 
you again.” 

With that he left me. 
my after he had gone, found in 
one pocket a handful of coin. This 
must have slipped into my pocket when 
he bade farewell. It was a kindly 
act for which I was more than grateful, 
for a penniless fugitive finds always a 
hard road. 

I was still doubtful as to the rightness 
of the Major’s judgment on the readiness 
of the sentry to be purchased. Events 
proved that I need not have worried. 
\long about dusk, a face slid up to my 
window and a whisper reached me. 

“About an and 
face vanished. 

I waited with a tremendous impatience. 
Now that I was so nearly free, it struck 
me that Fanning might chance to change 
his mind at any minute and break camp 
to march south to meet the governor’s 
forces. I listened with all my ears for 
any sign, but nothing save the ordinary 
noises of the camp, fires crackling, men 
talking, came. Presently these, too, 
quieted as the men found blankets and 
the fires died low. 

’ About that time there came a creaking 
at my window. I looked up. One of the 
stout bars of wood* that guarded it was 
being wrenched off. Another followed. 

Even at that, the window looked ex- 
tremely small. I crept up closer. 

“I thought you to unbar the 
door,” I challenged. 


Rummaging in 
coat 
he 


me 


hour,” it said the 


were 


The man outside grumbled. “And get 
fifty lashes for it—not me.” He panted 
as he wrenched at the last bar. “Not for 


any four shillings. This is better, and 
they may not find you gone till the next 
guard comes on. 

“Stand back,” he added, “I’m going to 
push this bar inside. Somebody shoved 


jit into you—see? And you worked free. 











The Progressive Farmer 


yourself. Now I'm through. Get away 
if you can. I'll stay by the door. Only 
if you make enough noise to bring any- 
body down on us, I'll grab you first and 
take the credit.” 

The bar dropped in. I laid it against 
the wall to serve as a step. I could hear 
the sentry move around to the other side 
again. Then I raised myself and with 
both hands on the sill looked out. 

Fortunately the window faced away 
from the camp and the house. A tangle 
of weeds and brush was only three yards 
away. Beyond that a dense growth of 
oak and hickory made a refuge. 

Getting through the window daunted 
me, however. It was too small for me 
to put my legs through and follow with 
head and body. It was too high from 
the ground to permit me to get feet 
through first and slide down. All that 
could be done was to thrust my head 
through, follow it with my arms and slide 
down the outside like a chipmunk down 
a tree. 

I tried it and got along very well so 
long as I could break my descent by 
spreading my legs apart in the window 
above. But presently I was hanging head 
down with my toes hooked over the sill 
and my out-stretched fingers still several 
inches from the ground. There was noth- 
ing for it but to drop. 

Fortunately I had sense enough to push 
outward as I fell and so avoided clat- 
tering against the walls. Even as it was, 
however, I made what seemed to me a 
terrific commotion as I hit the grass. 
For a moment I expected to see my 
guard coming around the corner ready 
to prove his merit to Fanning and to 
keep his four shillings too. 


Ill 


O ONE came. I got to my feet cau- 


tiously, and started for the tangle. 
This would be poor business if the 
alarm went out, for I could not run 
faster than a snail in that jungle. Yet if 
I won through it, I would be past the 
sentry and for the moment at least, 
sate, 

In second I was forcing my way 
through the brush. What panic seized 


me as those thorns first gripped my cloth- 
ing. There was an almost overmastering 
impulse to run, to break through at any 
cost. Somehow I managed to restrain 
myself. 
advanced, 
ping between each step to disentangle 
briers from my clothes and to open a 
further passage through the brush. Ev- 
alarmingly distinct 
wnce a dog began to 
bark, and I thought I was lost. Some 
soldier, angered at being waked from 
a sound sleep, swore at it and the dog 
subsided. 

How long I was getting through the 
patch is hard to say. I remember that I 
began to wonder if I could make it 
through before the guard was changed 
and my escape discovered. Yet even 
while I was thinking this, my outstrétch- 
ed arms found nothing but space. I 
freed myself from the last embraces of 
the thicket and stepped out in the deeper 
darkness of the grove. 

Th. ough this I went slowly, bearing 
to the left and bumping my head a score 
of tires against tree trunks I could not 
see in the dark. It was only a few min- 
utes however before a gray light began 
to show up ahead. Cautiously I came 
out into a narrow road, deep rutted, with 
star light faintly showing its grassy out- 
line and marking the deep shadows of 
the trees on either hand. 


One step at a time I stop- 


ery sound | made wz 
in the quiet night. 


I was well past the camp and accord- 
ingly set out briskly to find the lane the 
Major had told me of. It appeared 
promptly after I had walked ten minutes 
and I followed it back into the woods 
again. Fifty paces into the woods and a 
horse nickered. I got hint in an instant, 
pulled loose the tie-rope and led him 
hastily to the lane. Then, although with 
some fear of meeting Fanning’s horse- 
men on their rounds, I walked him back 
to the main road and turned south. Dawn 
found me still riding hard, pretty sore 
about the thighs, but south of Tryon’s 
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FREE 


10-Day Tube— Mail the Coupon 





—a Simple Way 
to whiten 
“off-color” teeth 


ANEW way that meets modem 

Scientific requirements in light- 

ening dull teeth and firming 
toneless gums 


Please accept a full 10-day tube. 
Note the amazing difference in 
the gums that comes when 
film is combated in this way. 


ULL teeth are now a folly; off- 
color teeth a grave injustice to 
your own natural beauty. 
Modern science has made important 
recent discoveries. Cloudy teeth are 
restored to clear and gleaming white- 


mess. Gums are firmed and given 
healthy, natural color. 
Please accept a full 10-day tube. 


Then note results. Largely on dental 
advice, the world has turned to this 
mew and improved method. 


FILM hides pretty teeth. 
And Imperiis Gums 
Dental science now traces scores of 
footh and*gum troubles to a germ- 
Jaden film that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel this film—a slippery, 
viscous coating. 

It absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. And that is why your 
teeth look “off color” and dingy, 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open to 
decay. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are a chief 
€ause of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel for 
it now with your tongue. Note how 
your present cleansing method is failing. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any 
ether known to modern science. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


It removes that film. 
And Firms the Gums 
It. accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 
A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 
Send the coupon. Clip it now before 
you forget. Make this amazing test. 


0-Day T: The New-Day ity Dentifrice 
eheanie \Endorued bp Word's Donal Aushorties 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 





Dept. 313 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Name 
Address 














Only one tube to a family. 1970 
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camp in Wake County, out of the im- 
mediate danger zone and still free. 
stopped at a cross- 
roads tavern, got something to eat and 
a bit more to put in my pocket, parried 
the inquiries of the tavern keeper as to 
my business and went on a few miles. 
Where thick woods came down to a 
creek, I dismounted, led my mount back 
a mile from the road, unsaddled and 
hobbled him and down to get some 
of the rest I needed. 


Toward noon, I 


lay 


Yet it was an hour or more before I 
could go to sleep. The events of the last 
few days kept racing through my mind. 
I told Fanning he had made a Regulator 
out of me, yet in retrospect I was not so 


sure. Fanning, I felt, represented the 
worst of the governor's faction. With 
the gentlemen of the seaboard, I felt I 


had a closer kinship than with the back- 
woodsmen among whom I had been trav- 
eling. Perhaps yet I might find a way 
to make my peace with the governor and 
in some fashion regain my old position 
in Philadelphia. 

As to my course of action, I was at 
sea. My course south had, I reckoned, 
brought me within striking distance of 
Cross Creek. It occurred to me that I 
might ride on there, perhaps find Carnes 
and the powder, and get some word of 
where my uncle was. Before any final 
course was decided upon, I needed to 
have a talk with him. 

Thé next day I found the road I 
lowed tending to the west and | fol- 
lowed it, since west was my ultimate 
direction and since I dared not ask too 
many questions. It was still early 
morning when a man on a thin pony and 
preceded by a lightly loaded pack horse 


came into the road from a lane leading 
from the south and took the road ahead 
me. 


IV 


H® LOOKED more like a back tountry 

man than the small rmers | had 
met on the road south Coonskin cap, 
dirty buckskin shirt and leggings, moc- 
casins in the stirrups, and a long Decker 
rifle balanced across the saddle in front 
of him stamped as of the frontier. My 
relief at seeing someone who pretty ob- 
viously was not likely to be of the gov- 
ernor’s party made me grect him like 
an old friend. 

He waggled his gray whiskered jaws 
| and spat before he answered me, and his 
} eyes took me in very carefully. 

“Where’s vour gun, young fellow?” 
he asked. “Taint safe to go traipsing 
around these parts no more without 
something to give you authority.” 

I told him I had none, and that it and 
other things had been taken from me 
by force. Made cautious by the man’s 
own caution, I took care not to say 
whether Regulators or the governor’s 
men had robbed me. In conclusion, I 
asked him if 1 were on the road to Cross 
Creeks 

At this, he swore violently. “Just 
came from there,” said he, “and if you 
take my advice, you'll stay away. A 
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gang of confounded militia men prowl- 


fol-. 


ing around and asking questions that 
ain't none of their business. Will you 
believe it, they wouldn't sell me even a 
flash of powder. Claimed the governor 


had forbid anybody to sell powder or 
ball till he said different. 
“By cracky, I never took no part in 


these squabbles. I don’t like these farm- 


ers any better than I like sheriffs. They 
scare out all the game, Figure next 
spring mebbe I'll go over on the Hol- 
ston or maybe farther, where Dan’l 
3o0one aimed he was going last year. 
But if that blamed governor won't let 
a man have powder to earn an honest 
living, danged if I ain't got a notion to 


ride up north to have a shot at him just 
for luck. You can tell Mr. Tryon, if 
you meet up with him, that old Jarvis 
Jennings is a mean man to cross.” 


There was little chance of my meeting 
the governor, I told him, since I had just 
escaped out of Fanning’s hands. Jen- 
nings nodded. 

“Plenty of fighting due soon, 1 reckon. 
My idea is that I'd like to see the Regu- 
lators lick. If Tryon beats and the sher- 
iffs stay in office and rob and thieve like 
they always heve, about this whole back 
country ‘Il just pick up their traps and go 
over the mountains. That means a longer 
way for me to go to find good game 
country and a longer way to pack my 
skins back to market.” 


Zion Alexander had said something 
like this, I remembered. I asked Jen- 
nings more about the over-mountain 
country. It seemed that Boone and oth- 
ers had gone on hunting trips there of- 
ten. James Robertson, a young fellow 
irom up by the forks of the Yadkin had 
started out on a trip there the year be- 
fore. Somebody had said there were 
even few settlers on the forks of the 
Holston. The country didn’t belong to 
North Carolina, either, although it was 
hard to tell, so far off, whom it did be- 
long to. Virginia probably, although 

ybody who went there would have to 
make new treaty with the Cherokees and | 
mavbe the King’s Indian agent down on 
tii } 

I began to wonder. Perhaps this trou- 
ble of the Regulation would reflect that 
stream of people’ who had been coming 
outh to the country across the mountain. 
For years wagon after wagon had been 
coming down the great road to Caro- 
lit What if tl road were to swing 

rply west and take the horde of new- 
omers across the mountains to this new 

Jennit shook me out of my reverie 
with a hand on my arm. 

“WV that in the bushes?” he whis- 
pered 

As I looked, my companion shook 
fresh powder into his priming pan and 
swung his rifle to his shoulder. I fol- 


lowed his gaze into a thicket by the road- 
side, 

“Come out of there with your hands 
up before I let daylight through you,” 
ordered old Jennings crisply. 


(Continued next week) 
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i dolling up my auto and doing it my- 
- self, because I feel I've got to lay by 
a little pelf. By being extra careful and 
watchful as I work, by going slow and 
prayerful as any patient Turk, I know 
I'll cut the caper as weil as any man 
who heralds in the paper his auto paint- 
ing plan. You see this boat was peeling 
and looked a total wreck, and many joints 
were squealing from keel to upper deck; 
but major parts, however, were just as 
good as new, in engine, wheel, and lever 








Doing It Myself—.. Baw. Tuff 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
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it was sublimely true. Its cushions and 
its wiring showed no effects of wear, its 
sparks were deftly firing with nicety and 
care. But, it was so unsightly, so woe- 
begone and grim, the dealer stated, right- 
ly, *twould be no good to him. 

“I might give $90,” he said to me, 
more, for I must purchase collars and 
hose for children four.” “Well, why 
should I,” I reasoned, “take such a kill- 
ing loss? This car can be re-seasoned 
with three good coats of gloss! And, 
furthermore,” I muttered, “why should I 
hire it done? No wasted dime has but- 
tered the local family bun!” So I took 
on the duty of toning up the car, of 
making it the beauty that younger busses 
are! I tightened each internal, replaced 
each squealing part that’s mentioned in’ 
my journal or pictured in my chart! 
When all is done I'm thinking I'll have 
a handsome chaise, with no known cause 
for shrinking from anybody’s gaze! But 
best of all, my money will still be on the 
shelf, to make me glad and sunny be- 
cause I worked myself! 


“no 
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3 are three bargains picked from 
ur big Catalog and Family Outfitter. 
Actual examples of the money saving 
co offered in this wonderful book— 
not special items selected for this Ad. 
Such bargains as these are not A 
tional with us. They are the rule. The 
catalog offers thousands of other val- 
ues just as great. Don’t miss getting 
wer FREE copy—ready to mail now. 
nd the coupon or postal today. 


Note — As a epecial introductory offer we 
will deliver these goods postage prepa 
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you ever seen such a 
bargain inscrim? And 
this is only one of the 
thousands of une- 
qualled values chown 


this scrim, 

state color 
you want. 
It is a very 
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Introductory Offer, Postage ‘Prepaid 


Sturdy Work Shirt 


59c 


83 Made of the na- 
tionally known 

S genuine Amoskeag 
Chambray. Bears 


Amoskeag label 
that guarantees 
fabric; firmly wo- 
ven, washable, 
and fast color, 
, Full cut and 
A well made, 
Main seams 
triple-stitched 
Continuous 












pock ° 
blue. Sizes 1" to it 
neckband. State size 
when ordering. 


Order by No. 218 SK5885. Price 
Introductory Offer,Postage Prepaid “i59c 


Work Shoes “sewer, 
$995 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, January 11.—In buying 
sheets be very sure that they are 
long enough and wide enough for your 
beds. This will help to make the third 
of your life that you 
spend in bed the 
most comfortable 
hours of all. 
Tuesday, January 
12.—For an _ easy 
pudding, butter slices 
of stale bread and 
cut in cubes. Place 
in a buttered baking 
dish and add_ for 
each cup of 





MBS. HUTT 
bread 
cubes, 4 cups milk, 1 cup molasses, % 
teaspoon powdered ginger and 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon. Bake in a very slow oven 
for 2 or 3 hours. 

Wednesday, January 13.—Sunshine and 
fresh air with soap and hot water are 
the most satisfactory disinfectants to 
use in the house. 

Thursday, January 14.—Cover the pot 
with a frilly petticoat of crepe paper 
and place a blooming plant or a fern in 
the center of the dining table. 

Friday, January 15.—It is possible to 
make an attractive knitted suit for a doll 
from the tops of worn woolen stockings. 

Saturday, January 16.—Do the knobs 
on your dresser persist in working loose? 
Place a rubber band about the head of 
the bolt on the inside, then screw up 
tight. This acts as a lock washer and 
will permanently prevent the loosening of 
the knob. 

Sunday, January 17.—It is more from 
carelessness about the truth, than from 
intentional lying that there is so much 
falsehood in the world. 


A Birthday Party for a Little 
Girl 
“T WISH to give a birthday party for 
my little girl who will be five years 
old next month. Please help me plan 
the games and refreshments,” writes one 
of our subscribers. 

In planning parties for the very little 
people, simple searches, clipping con- 
tests and easy guessing games will be 
found more successful than complicated 
contests with rules which must be mas- 
tered by the children before the fun can 
begin. An envelope party given recently 
was much enjoyed by the children. 

Invitations, written on little cards, be- 
fore being placed in the mailing envel- 
Gpes, were enclosed in smaller ones of 
light blue or other pale tint. 


A Fortune Hunt.—Fortunes in envelopes 
led off the sports. A special fortune for each 
child had been written on a card and en- 
closed in a homemade envelope of colored 
paper. On each envelope appeared the name 
of the child whose fortune it was. The small- 
er envelopes were then enclosed in a mam- 
moth one made of tissue paper. When all 
the guests had arrived, the mother of the 
child giving the party attached the large 
tissue paper envelope to the chandelier with 
colored ribbons. She gave each child a wee 


__ piece of baby ribbon and told him that the 





color was his during the party. She then 
struck the tissue paper case with a stick. 
Down showered a rain of envelopes. The 


children scrambled for them, eagerly match- 
ing their ribbons. The hostess assisted in 
reading the fortunes of those who were un- 
able to read for themselves. 

Envelope Search.—This was followed by an 
envelope search, the envelopes containing 
wee gifts. The search was conducted like 
a peanut hunt except that the children stop- 
ped searching when they found an envelope. 

Next a ribbon was stretched across the 
room from doorknob to doorknob and to this 
a number of envelopes were tied with ribbon. 
It was then discovered that these envelopes 
each contained something. A _ gilt number 
was pasted to each one. The hostess then 
invited each child to guess by the scent at- 
tached to each envelope just what it con- 
tained. The envelopes were passed from 
hand to hand, the mother writing down each 
player’s guess as to the nature of the con- 
tents. The list of enclosures included a 


a 


ion 
eal P 


morsel of yellow piece of candy 
flavored with wintergreen, some cloves, a 
leaf of rose geranium, some pine needles, 
etc. The child guessing most correctly won 
a tiny bottle of delicate cologne. 


soap, a 


refreshments I suggest 
cups of clear, thin broth 
thin buttered slices 


Refreshments.—F or 
that you have first, 
with 


or bouillon very 

of light bread. Then serve a plain vanilla 
ice cream and the birthday cake. For the 
cake, sponge cake decorated on top with 


powdered sugar is best for very young chil- 
dren, If you to have candies, plain 
chocolate drops or something of that sort 
are better than elaborate, highly colored kinds, 


SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 


wish 














A Successful Homemaker 


RS. Jake Singer of Lee County, Arkan- 
sas, has put into practice in her home 
practically every demonstration given to 
her club by home demonstration agents 
during the past four years. 

Miss Ethel Owen, home demonstrator, 
writes that last year Mrs. Singer can- 
ned 1,100 quarts of food, including meats 
as well as fruits and vegetables. In ad- 
dition to this she took an active part in 
canning soup for the school and helping 
her neighbors to can beeves. She was 
one of the first in the county to buy a 
steam pressure cooker and Burpee sealer 
when these were demonstrated. 

Closely linked with the work done by 
Mrs. Singer is the fact that her husband 
is equally interested in putting into their 
everyday life the helpful suggestions 
brought by the demonstration agents. 
Mr. Singer considers it as important to 
put labor-saving devices in the home as 
it is to have up-to-date farm machinery. 
Remembering that Rome was not built 


in a day, Mr. and Mrs. Singer have 
added conveniences and improvements 
one at a time, Their next convenience 


is «o be a cream separator, and by ship- 
ping cream, extra money will be made 
for the convenience, whatever it may be, 
that follows the separator. “Continued 
in our next” makes farm life just as in- 


teresting as it does a magazine story, is 
the way Mr. and Mrs. Singer look at it 

A lighting system has been installed 
and this makes possible a washing ma- 
chine, fan, iron, clothes wringer, and, too 
the radio batteries are charged by the 
system. 

In this busy home there is much time 
for relaxation. In addition to the radio, 
they have a victrola. Their county paper, 
two dailies and The Progressive Farmer 
give them good reading matter. They 
are leaders in church and Sunday school 
although they live several miles from the 
community church, but a car makes the 


distance shorter. Mrs. Singer is presi- 
dent of the community club and vice- 
president of the county federation of 
women's clubs. 

While Mrs. Singer does not raise 
poultry for commercial purposes, she 


makes her chickens pay for their board 
and keep. This spring she hatched 216 
chickens from 220 eggs. and from this 
number she raised 200. By July she had 
sold 205 dozen eggs in addition to sup- 
plying her own table. 

A home garden and cows help her to 
give her family the well balanced meals 
that have been repeatedly discussed in 
her club. She has stained the floors 
and woodwork in her home, the windows 
are attractively curtained, the furniture 
has been rearranged and remodeled and 
homemade rugs add to the furnishing of 
this cheery and neat home. 

The home demonstration clubs of Lee 
County have six outstanding depart- 
ments—poultry, gardening, home im- 
provement, food conservation, sewing and 
child welfare. In Mrs. Singer’s home 
may be found the imprint of the work 
that has been presented from time to 
time by all departments. While her 
home is a modest house in a sparsely 
settled part of the county, many visitors 
are attracted there by reason of her suc- 
cess as a homemaker. 


JEANNETTE BLOUNT. 
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2616—Frock With Side Flare and Novel 

Neckline.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 

38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 

measure. Size 36 requires 334 yards 

of 40-inch material with % yard 27- 





inch contrasting. 

2580—Another Pleasing Model.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 


quires 3% yards 40-inch material. 


1655—One-piece Apron (see diagram).— 
Cut in one size only and requires 
2% yards 27-inch material with 9 


yards braid or binding. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


and evening wear during the winter. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamns 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon 
It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 
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2459—Jumper Dress for Girls.—Cut in sizes 


6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards 36-inch material for 
blouse and 14 yards 40-inch material 
for dress. 

2592—Dress That Can Be Made With or 
Without Cape.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 


36, 38, 40 ,and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 40- 
inch material. 


2547—Coat Frock.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 


36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
40-inch material. 


Address Pattern Department, 




















THE MENDING BASKET 


Making Doilies From Used 
Tablecloths 


EW modern housewives use the old 

fashioned tablecloths because they are 
too hard to wash and iron properly, but 
many women have some of these cloths 
that are partially worn out laid away 
[hese can be brought out and cut up, to 
good advantage, into attractive doilies for 
the dining table. 











The sets consisting of a large round 
centerpiece with smaller rounds for the 
plates are not seen very much just now. 
One of the favorite ways of cutting the 
doilies is to make a long runner just the 
length of the table and about 16 or 18 
inches wide. Then make as many ob- 
long doilies, about 10 by 16 inches, as 
are needed. When using these sets, one 
place is set on either end of the long 
runner and the oblong doilies are ar- 
ranged at equal distances down the sides 
of the table for the other places. 

I® there is not enough good material 
in the cloth to make the long runner, a 
large oblong may be used for a center- 
piece and the smaller ones for the plates. 


Twelve by 18 inches or 14 by 20 are 
good sizes for these center doilies de- 
pending upon the size of the table. If 


preferred the doilies may be cut oval in- 
stead of oblong. 
A simple edge of crochet makes an at~- 


tractive finish for these table mats or 
they can be fringed and overhanded 
Rickrack braid is good for those in- 


tended for everyday use, or the edges 
can be hemstitched if the material is 
worthy of the time it takes to do the 
work. 


| FOR HAPPY BABIES 
Baby’s Bed 


baby should have his own bed 

and sleep alone from the time of his 
birth. The first bed may be a basinette, 
or may be made from a large flat clothes 
basket, or even from a clean box. For 
this simple form of bed a folded quilt 
or blanket may be used as a mattress. 
Since a larger bed will soon be needed, 
it is just as well to start in with the 
permanent crib and a mattress of hair, 
felt or cotton, 

Homemade mattresses, stuffed with cot- 
ton or moss, may be used, with a soft 
cotton pad over them, When a basket 
bed is to be used, it should stand on a 
table or on two chairs placed with their 
seats together, and should never be left 
on the floor while the baby is in it. If 
is well to pad the ends and one side of a 
metal crib. 

The mattress should always be pro- 
tected by rubber sheeting, oilcloth, or 
newspapers, but a soft pad of some sort 
should be spread directly under the baby. 

There is a combination bed and play 
pen on the market which is very con- 
venient, particularly in small rooms, as 
it may be easily moved between the 
house and porch or from room to room. 
It is covered with wire netting and fur- 
nished with a mattress, making it safe 
and comfortable for the baby both for 
day and night use, while it is young 











HE 


To make the baby’s bed when a metal 
crib is in use, cover the mattress or the 
middle section, with the oilcloth or soft 
rubber sheeting, to each corner of which 
a strong tape has been sewed. Tie these: 
tapes together under the mattress to hold 
the rubber smooth. (If desired, the rub- 
ber may be made like a pillowcase, cov- 
ering the mattress entirely). Over this 
place the cotton pad, then cover with a 
small sheet, which should be tucked un- 
der the mattress on all four sides, so 
that the bed is perfectly smooth. If 
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sleeping bags are used, no other covers 
* are needed. The bed may be finished with 
a neat dimity spread, which is easily 
washed and requires no ironing. 

A baby will breathe more easily and 
take a larger supply of air into the lungs 
if no pillow is used. If the mother de- 
sires, she may place a clean, folded nap- 
kin under the baby’s head, but the head 
should not be elevated appreciably. 





FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 











Aunt Margaret Tells About 


Winter Vegetables 
“At SCHOOL today the 


telling us about the importance of 
eating vegetables in winter as well as 
summer. ° My, there are lots of reasons,” 
said Gracie. 


teacher was 


“Yes, indeed,” answered Aunt Mar- 
garet. “Suppose each of you mentions 
one reason for eating a liberal quantity 
of vegetables every day in the year.” 

“Because they contain vitamines and by 
their use the body develops normally and 
keeps in health and vigor. The raw 
leafy vegetables such as lettuce, cabbage 
and celery are particularly valuable 
sources of vitamines,” stated Gracie 
glibly. 

“Fine,” said 
next, Dan.” 

“Vegetables furnish mineral matter, 
which keeps the body in good running 
order,” answered Dan. “It helps us grow 
good teeth, too.” 


“The coarse 


Aunt Margaret, “You 


part of the vegetables 


such as the bean and the center of cab- | 


bage, gives bulk to the diet and tends to 
prevent constipation,” said Mary. 


“What vegetables do we get out of 


our winter garden?” asked Aunt Mar- 
garet. 
“We have spinach, cauliflower, cab- 


bage, radishes, lettuce and celery from 
ours,” said Mr. Grayson contentedly, 
“And they certainly do taste fine which 
is a very good reason for eating them, I 
think.” 

“Will you give 
cooking them, Margaret?” 
Grayson. 

“Gladly,” she responded. 
some splendid ones.” 


“Here are 


Here is her list: 
Escalloped Cabbage.—Cut one-half 
cabbage in pieces; put in buttered 
dish, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and add 
ene cup thick white sauce. Lift cabbage 
with fork, that it will be well mixed with 
sauce, cover with buttered crumbs, and bake 
until crumbs are brown. 

Smothered Cabbage.—Take off outside wilt- 
ed leaves from a firm, 


boiled 
baking 


cut in quarters, and remove tough center 
portion; then finely chop or force through a 
meat chopper; there should be five cups. 


Melt five tablespoons butter in hot iron fry- 
ing pan, add two tablespoons flour and stir 
until well blended; then pour on gradually, 
while stirring constantly, one cup milk. 
Bring to the boiling point and 


spoons salt, one fourth teaspoon pepper, and 


cabbage. Mix thoroughly, cover, put on back 
of range, and cook slowly from 50 to 6&0 
minutes. 


Cauliflower Mousselaine.—Drain a cooked 
cauliflower, separate into flowerets, and pour 
ever the following sauce: Mix the yolks of 
two eggs, slightly beaten, one fourth cup 
cream, one half teaspoon salt, one eighth 
teaspoon nutmeg, and the juice of one-half 
lemon. Cook in double boiler, stirring con- 
stantly, until mixture thickens. Add two 
tablespoons butter, bit by bit, and when 


butter is melted, pour over cauliflower at 
once 

Boiled Spinach.—Remove foots, carefully 
pick over (discarding wilted leaves), and wash 


in several waters to be sure that it is free 
from all sand. Put in a stewpan, allow to 
heat gradually, and boil 25 minutes, or until 


tender, in its own juices. Do not add extra 
water. Drain thoroughly, chop finely, re- 
heat, season with butter, salt, and pepper. 


Mound on a serving dish and garnish with 
slices of hard boiled eggs. 

Molded Spinach.—Wash, pick over, and cook 
one peck spinach. Drain very thoroughly and 
chop finely. Season with % cup butter and 
3% teaspoon salt, and reheat. Press into a 
buttered border mold, and keep in a warm 
place until serving time. Remove to hot 
platter and fill center with seasoned small 
boiled beets. Pour around 1% cups white 
sauce, surround with four hard boiled eggs, 
cut in sixths, lengthwise. 


st te 
SSESSION is the acid that eats 
away ambition. 





us a few recipes for | 
asked Mrs. | 








medium sized cabbage, | 


add two tea- | 








Buy where 
you get the biggest values 


When you buy farm power equipment you demand three things 























—right prices, good quality and service responsibility. 


How can you make sure of these things? One way is the safe way. Buy from 
a responsible local dealer who represents a responsible manufacturer. In other 
words, ask yourself the question, ‘‘Who stands behind the equipment I buy?’’ 


Your local Fairbanks-Morse dealer is a good man to deal with. He carries a 
line of products known for many years—products that are built right and priced 
low —products that bring more comforts into your home and more profits to 
your farm—products that deliver reliable, low-cost service, year after year. 


Every time you buy a Fairbanks-Morse product you receive a double guaran- 


tee of satisfaction—from the dealer and from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Look over the Fairbanks-Morse Products listed on this page. Every one is a 
remarkably good value. There is a Fairbanks-Morse dealer in your community. 


See him or send us the coupon for latest literature and complete details. 


Fairbanks- Morse Products alse include washing machines, electric motors, a 
complete line of general service pumping equipment, pump jacks, power heads, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO. 


Manufacturers 


Every 


Fairbanks-Morse Products 


Branches and Service Stations Covering 


State in the Union 


“Ewery Line a Leader"’ 


Chicago, U. S. A. 








FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dem: Sees 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, vu. 
OZ" Engines 

CO) Home Water Plants 

C0) Feed Grinder C) Burr Type 





Without any obligation on my part, 
literature and complete information concerning the tteme 1 
have checked at the left. 





0 All-Purpose Name 
C) Home Light and Power Plants . 
C Steel Eclipse Windmills Address - wplhiicn 
0 Washing Machines Towa State 


send free, dcacriptive 
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Home Water 
Plants 


At avery! ow cost you 
Can enjoy running 
water pumped bya 
reliable water plant 
bullt by the same 
manufact urers who 
bulld huge pumping 
equipment for mu- 
nicipalities and irri- 
gation proj ects. 

120 gal. per hour ca- 
pacity pum p, 60cycle 
motor,8 gal. alv’d. 
tank,comp lete.$84.75 
200 gal. per hourca- 
pacity pump, 60cycle 
motor, 35 gal. galv'd 
tank..... $123.00 
Alsolarger sizes, for 
engine or electric 
drive, corresponding- 
ly low priced. 











































i 
“Z’* Engines 

A half million farmers use ‘‘Z'' En- 
gines because they are the biggest 
dollar-for-dollar value on the market, 
Sizes from 2 to 20 horsepower. 


2 hp. battery equipt.................. $ 48.5@ 
2 hp. magneto equipt..... .. .58.50 
3 hp. magneto equipt.. .. 101,00 
« Magneto equipt.. » 153.00 







Home Light and Power 


Plants 
This plant furnishes not only elec- 
tricity but also engine power when- 
ever you need it. 
No. 1% plant 
No.3 plant..... 








Steel Eclipse Windmills 
Self-oiling, all-metal construction, 
— a [ar ne because all parts are 
and all working 





partes are ci y 








Feed Grinders 


Make every bushel pay, © yd 
our feed with an F- urpose 
ammer Type or Burr Tee eed 

Grinder. 


rinding 





Burr Type Ne. 4... .% 11.00 
Burr Type No. 8... coves 40,00 
Burr Type No. 10 . 55.00 
All-Purpose Hammer Type........ 135.00 


All prices cash f.o.b. factory. Adda 
freight to your town. 





Sinuine<G 


Aspi 






SAY “‘BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Headache 
Pain 


Neuralgia 
Toothache 


eC 


_ sea 12 0 stn mash teres Nenctestane-<f Semserstenciste ot Sutertnnet 


b 


Colds 
Neuritis 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 


“Ba boxes of 12 tablets 
hive bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
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Help Wanted 












We require the services of an am- 
bitious person to do some special 
advertising work right in your own 
locality. The work is pleasant and 
dignified. Pay is exceptionally 
large. No previous experience is 
required, as all that is necessary 
is a willingness on your part to 
carry out our instructions. If you 
are at present employed, we can 
use your spare time in a way that 
will not interfere with your pres- 
ent employment—yet pay you well 
for your time. 


If you are making less than $150 
a month, the offer I am going to 
make will appeal to you. Your 
spare time will pay you well—your 
full time will bring you in a hand- 
some income. 


It costs nothing to investigate. 
Write me today and I will send 
you full particulars by return mail 
and place before you the facts so 
that you can decide for yourself. 


ALBERT MILLS 
General Manager 
Employment Department 


No. 5036 American Building, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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REGITERED 


double action. 


fruit or forage. 


1150 BROADWAY 





Important New Fertilia 
for the South 
Now Obtainable 


Will Greathy Increase 
Yield of Cotton and other Crops 


A highly important fertilizer for the South is now obtainable 
and it will be of great benefit to all cotton planters. 


new chemical compound, not a mixture, of Nitrate Nitrogen 
and Ammonium Nitrogen, containing 26 per cent nitrogen, equiva- 
It is called 


lent to 31.6 per cent ammonia. 





The valuable feature of LEUNASALPETER is not 
only its high percentage of nitrogen, 26 per cent, but 
the fact that it is fully available and that it has a 
It gives plants a quick start, and 
keeps up a continuous, vigorous, healthy growth un- 
til maturity, on account of its peculiar composition. 


Valuable for all crops, cotton, grain, vegetables, 


INSIST on your dealer supplying LEUNASALPETER. 
It is the most profitable nitrogen fertilizer to use. 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., INC. 


Agricultural Department 










It is a 
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Save Half 
Dont Send 1 Pen 








SUST send your name and address 
—no money — and I will send this 
coat and dress to you. This is an 
ing opportunity of getting a 

ress and coat at a wonder- 

ful saving. The Dress is made of 
merceri wool - finished cotton 
Poiret Twill which will give un- 
limited satisfactory wear. e 
and collar are of lace and 
kets and belt 

le of wool-mixed 
tri with silk stitching and large orna- 
buttons. Has one-sided tie sash and plain back. 
full and roomy. Medium winter weight; unlined. 
oe. excellent coat at this remark: bargain price. 
ag A Ld go ye! biue only. — in 

: Cranberry, black, brown or navy biue. 
Sires: 82 to 44 bust. 


DON’T SEND 1 PENNY 225° soss.c° 2 "stivc 
: size and color. When the d and coat arrive, pay 











21] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEB 


The Insured Watch 


Sold direct from 
the factory at a 
saving of 50%. 


~==SENT FOR 














Only $1.00! The balance in 
easy monthly payments. You . 

get the famous Studebaker 21 Jewel Watch—in- 
sured for a lifetime; 8 adjustments, including heat, 
cold, isochronism and 5 positions—choice of 60 
new Art Beauty Cases in green gold, white gold or 
yellow gold effects. Latest thin models. 


For a limited time weare offer- 
ChainFree! ing a beautiful Chain FREE! 


Ss For FREE Book 

Send today for won- 

derful Studebaker 

Book of Advance 

Watch Styles and our $1.00 Down Offer—FREE! 
STUDEBAKER WATCH Co. 


Dept. E 268 South Ben ana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, a he 4 






















Byallmeanssend 

for my NewCut Price 
Catalog and seethe money I save 
you on Fence, Gates,Steel Posts, 
Barb Wire, Metal and Ready 
Roofing, Paints. Remember— ‘ 
i PAY THE FREIGHT 
and guarantee the quality. Don’t 
buy until you get this money sav- 
ing catalog—see my lower prices 

























and my money-back guarantee. 
It’s free postpai 
























| | he gets a good shelter for them. 





PpP4k Boys and Girls :— 

C.L. D. has written such an unus- 
ually interesting letter about vocational 
agriculture in “His Name Was Jerry” 
that we are using it this week instead 
of our Uncle P. F. letter. Be sure 
to read it. UNCLE P. F. 











His Name Was Jerry 


AM of us are interested in things that 

we own. When I was a boy my 
father gave me a calf. I got the calf 
gentle so that I could handle him just 
any way. I could do most anything with 
him. I could ride him bareback and 
with only a switch to guide him. His 
name was Jerry. So well trained was 
Jerry that I often placed a bridle and 
saddle on him and rode him to town. 
Jerry was slow but sure. 

My father helped me make a yoke to 
fit his neck like a collar. By this means 
I could hitch him to a sled and haul all 
kinds of loads about the place. Several 
of the neighbor boys also lad broken 
and trained calves and we sometimes had 
pulling contests. 

Jerry grew until he was larger than 
any cow on the place. One day my 
father said, “Son I am selling some cat- 
tle and am going to get rid of Jerry and 
give you another calf.” I felt awful bad 
because I loved Jerry, and Jerry loved 
me (or at least I thought he did). Next 
day he went away with a lot of other 
cattle. I did not want another calf-- 
no other calf could take Jerry's place. 


As I grew older, seemed to 
me, was the objection to living on the 
farm. I worked hours day 
and even during the school year I worked 
after school and Saturdays, and yet I 
did not have any spending money of my 
own. 


this, tt 


No 
long 


every 


Now times are changing. Every 
boy taking vocational agriculture has 
a home project—a crop or animals 
for his very own. Sometimes he 
has 100 chickens, or two or three dairy 
cows, a few hogs, or five or six acres of 
cotton or corn. In fact, he may have 
whatever crop or animal he wants for a 
project. For this project he makes a 
complete plan of what he expects to do. 
If he has a poultry project he gets some 
good chickens of a standard breed, then 
Then he 
makes a balanced ration for his flock, 
supplies them with green feed and sees 
that they are free of insect pests. 

Many of these boys clear several hun- 
dred dollars from their projects. A num- 
ber of them have saved enough to put 
them through one year in college. Some 
of their projects have grown so large 
that the boys have gone into it on a com- 
mercial scale. A number of our boys 
are now successful poultrymen. 


Whether or not a boy becomes a 


The Progressive Farmer 







WHO WOULDN’T ENJOY WORK IN A CLASSROOM LIKE THIS? 


That’s the kind of room in which students in vocational agriculture are getting their 
training, as this class is. 


Vocational Agriculture 


It Is Training Carolinas-Virginia Boys for Better Farming 


project is a valuable one, and at the 
same time he is making money. 


G in D, 


How I Care for My Rabbits 


[)URING my past year of school, as I 
was studying agriculture, I chose rais- 

ing rabbits as my minor project. I am 

going to tell you how I care for them. 


First, I keep plenty of fresh water for 
them at all times. I give them fresh 
green feed every evening about 7 
o'clock when the days are longest and 
earlier other times. I also feed them 
grain, 

To keep my rabbits cool in the summér 
and warm in the winter, I dig a ditch 
about two feet wide, two feet deep and 
four to six feet long. From end to end I 
dig a small ditch about four inches wide 
and four inches deep and turn a hog 
trough from which the ends have been 
removed, over it. Then I cover the 
trough with dirt to a depth of about 1% 
feet. This will keep them warm in the 
winter and cool in the summer. It also 
provides safety. I keep my rabbits in a 
rather large open pen so they vill not 
be crowded. 

Rabbits are very interesting. I spend 
many of my spare hours watching them, 
and have found that if a strange rabbit 
wishes to make friends with another, it 
will goup to it and gently lick its ear as if 
to whisper something. If there is more 
than one rabbit in one place it is very 
hard for a dog, hawk or other enemy of 
it to come near the pen without the rab- 
bit knowing. My pen is dog-proof, so 
my rabbits have little to fear. If an 
enemy is near the first to discover it will 
hit its hind foot against the ground and 


make a rather loud noise. Then instant- 


ly all rabbits will dart for the “dirt 
house.” 

Rabbits are very clean and neat. Each 
one washes its face and ears often. I 


have eight now, three big ones and five 
three months old. They multiply 
very rapidly. I have been raising rab- 
bits over a year and have found them 
to be profitable and pleasurable. 

F. D. MARTIN, 

Greenville County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—‘Nature ts an open 
book” someone has said. F. D. has 
learned much from his rabbits that will 
help him. Even when rabbits meet 
strangers they are gentle and kind. Why 
shouldn't people be also? 

4 me OMe 

HE Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative 

Association has acted wisely in nam- 
ing Norman H, Williams of Mecklen- 
burg County, Virginia, to succeed the 
late Joseph M. Hurt as vice-president, 
and making W. S. Garrett a member of 
the executive committee. E. G. Bagley 
of Kenbridge succeeds Mr. Hurt as di- 
rector from his district. Dr. I. W. Lamm 
of Lucama, N. C., has also just been 
chosen as director to succeed Judge S. F. 


about 








farmer this experience of managing a 
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Austin, resigned. 
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The Problem of Farm Sur- 


pluses 
(Concluded from page 3) 

portion this in the form of an excise tax 
on each unit of the commodity sold, and 
will contract with exporting agencies, 
preferably codperatives, to handle the 
surplus for the commission. The equali- 
zation fee will be determined by the total 
volume of the crop in relation to the 
amount which will be exported. This 
last is a highly technical proposition not 
suitable for general discussion any more 
than the principles of the bank acts are 
suitable for general discussion. The net 
effect of the principle, however, is to 
make it possible for the price of farm 
products in the United States to be sell- 
ing on relatively as high a level as the 
price of things which the farmer buys. 
Today those commodities of which there 
is an exportable surplus are selling on 
the basis of a world market, whereas the 
farmers producing these commodities are 
buying in a highly protected market. 

The Dickinson Bill does not put the 
government into business, although it 
does use the uniting force of the govern- 
ment’s legal power to enable farmers to 
do certain things for themselves. The 
Dickinson Bill does not raid the govern- 
ment treasury. The Dickinson Bill is 
not a priée-fixing measure. The Dick- 
inson Bill merely enables farmers to ac- 
complish for themselves what other 
classes of people have accomplished by 
such acts as the Adamson Act, the tariff, 
the immigration act, the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, and the various bank acts. 


Southern and Western Farmers 


Should Work Together 


HE farmers of the West and South 

need to know each other better and 
to learn at first hand their respective 
problems. The farm leaders of the West 
should travel in the South and meet in 
each Southern state the leading farmers 
of the region. Then perhaps they can 
learn to play the same kind of economic 
politics as distinguished from party poli- 
tics. Both Southern farmers and West- 
ern farmers are confronted with the 
problem of exportable surpluses which 
are unduly depressed in price because of 
lack of European ability to pay a fair 
price. They are both interested in de- 
veloping large codperatives which will 
have an influence on both world prices 
and domestic prices. Southern farmers 
and Western farmers may not agree on 
the Dickinson Bill; they may not agree 
on taking the tariff off manufactured 
products; and, they may not agree on 
reducing the production of farm products 
so there will be no exportable surplus. 
They should, however, consider the prop- 
osition from every angle in an effort to 
arrive at a workable program which will 


command the allegiance of farmers from | 


both sections of the country. It is time 
to play economic politics rather than 
party politics. We need what might be 
called a Farmers’ Democratic-Republican 
Alliance. 


Growing Carpet Grass Seed 


R. J. O. Lennon grazed his carpet 
grass pasture until September, when 
he took his stock off for a month or six 
weeks. In the meantime the stock were 
turned into a new carpet grass pasture 
which had been sowed last spring. When 
the seed were ripe they were cut with 
a mowing machine, raked when the dew 
was on them so as to prevent shattering, 
and then allowed to stand in the windrow 
for a few days in order to dry out thor- 
oughly. Mr. Lennon then placed the 
carpet grass on a heavy piece of canvas 
and flailed the seed out. He says it was 
not much of a job, that the work was 
easy and did not take long. 

After grazing his carpet grass pasture 
all the year, Mr. Lennon saved 220 
pounds of seed from four acres. This 
amounts to $19.50 per acre, with the seed 
selling at 35 cents per pound. We can 
make a good business of saving lespe- 
deza and carpet grass seed in this 
part of the state. J. E. DODSON, 


_ County, Agsait. Brunswick. Con MC... 
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New Prices 


\ 


New prices now avail 
able from any Dodge 
Brothers Dealer 








Vital Improvements ~ 
Attractive New: Colors 


Absolute smoothness and quietness of engine oper- 
ation characterize the improved Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car. 


Decreased weight gives it a surprising new snap 
and elasticity. 


The lower and more graceful closed bodies are 
finished in rich and attractive colors. 


Vision from within is increased to an almost in- 
credible degree. 


Reduction of bulk was accomplished by further 
notable advances in all-steel body construction, in 
which Dodge Brothers have led the world from 
the very beginning. Naturally there is a propor- 
tionate gain in operating economy — with 
ancreased safety and durability. 


Any member of the great Dodge Brothers Dealer 
organization — the finest and most aggressive in 
the world — will gladly give you all the inter- 
esting details. 


Dovpce Brotners.inc.DEtroitr 


Dovee Brotwers (CANADA) LimiteD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Donse BrRotTHEeRS 
MOTOR CARS 



















Cheapest Way 


“ At a contest held recently in England, $10 00 
Hercules all-steel triple power stum: 
puller pulled stumps faster than any 
other method. Quick work—low cost Easy Paymects 


. Hand\pow- 
—. Gaptia, Gigte and quadru: 
to u. wi 
ree Powee Hercules is 
up-to-the-minute stump 
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WE WILL GIVE YOU THIS PRETTY DOLL 








Of course your little girl will want a Christmas Doll. 


They are scarce, but 
we bave a good supply and will give you this darling dollie for a small favor, 


2000 AMERICAN MADE DOLLS 














will be given to the first 2000 persons doing this favor for us. She is a beauti- 
ful baby doll, 15inches ta)l, jointed arms ahd legs, rosy cheeks, ruby 
lips, daintily dressed in flowered goods with revere over shoulders, 
The very Christmas present your little girl will prize the most, 
Watch her take dollie in her loving arms and caress her. 














A Magazine Especially for Southern Women and Children 












one 
($1. 
your doll before Christmas. Remit by P.O. 





INE : 





Patterns and fashions, housekeeping hints, serial and short stories 
by. best writers, needle and fancy work. Young people’s department, 
Every member of the family will enjoy its bright, interesting con- 
tents. We want you to help us get more subscribers, 


How TO GET THIS DOLL The preseng trial subscription 
price of oe Circle is beh ae 
. Make club of four subscribers (your own may count as 
rs oh Send ae the dollar thus secured with 10c for mailing charges 
10 in all) and we will send doll as reward for making up ee 


will be easy to secure 3 subscriptions beside Ped gd Rok oe 





4% (22) 

















the 
Healthy Cow 
the 

Hungry Cow 


Cow Tonic 


tonics. 


It contain 
whets the ap 


It contain 


during pregn 


It contains 





Buy it by 
the pail 


of feed. 


(Except in the far 


is the Business Cow 


Every cow in your herd can be put in milking 
trim with a course of 


Dress Stock Tonic 


It contains Nux Vomica, the dairyman’s 
favorite remedy; the greatest of all nerve 


Salts), so necessary to cows in milk and 


It contains Calcium Phosphate (Bone- 
meal), one of nature’s important minerals. 


active and Laxatives to keep the bowels 
regular, so that there is no clogging of the 
system during heavy feeding. 
Excellent for cows at calving time. Feed 
ft before freshing. Good alike for all cattle. 
Costs Little to Use. 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic with each 100 pounds 


25-Ib. pail, $2.50; 100-Ib. drum, $8.50; 
REMEMBER—W hen you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does 


not end until you are satisfied that your investment is a profitable one. Other- 
wise, return the emply container to your dealer and get your money back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling 









and Regulator 





s Quassia—a stomach tonic; 
petite, promotes digestion. 
s Calcium Carbonate (Lime 


ancy. 


Diuretics to keep the kidneys 


Mix just 2 pounds 


1000 Ibs., 


0.00; 2 ep 
West and Canada) a08 Te. Coyee 


Inc., Ashland, Ohio 




















NE of the chief concerns of the 
Board of Directors of the Peanut 
Growers’ Association is the tariff on 


peanuts imported into the United States. 
From October 2, 1924 to October 31, 
1925, there were shipped into this coun- 
try 81,522,000 pounds of peanuts, most 
of these coming from China, where they 
are grown by the cheapest kind of coolie 
labor. It is impossible for the farmers 
in the peanut-growing states of America 
to grow peanuts in competition with this 
kind of labor and maintain the standards 
of living in this country. 

The price for the best grade of pea- 
nuts today is 4 cents a pound. Everyone 
conversant with the conditions knows 
the farmer cannot continue to grow pea- 
nuts at this price. As soon as there is 
any appreciable advance in the price of 
farmers’ stock which would make it at 
all profitable, the price of cleaned goods 
rises beyond the price at which Chinese 
nuts can be bought by the consumer. 

These millions of pounds of Oriental 
nuts in storage in this country are hang- 
ing over the heads of the men, women, 
and children who produce peanuts like 
the sword of Damocles. When prices 
advance, Chinese nuts compete. 

There is a concerted effort, backed by 
the Georgia Peanut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the Tennessee Peanut Growers’ As- 
sociation, the Virginia-Carolina Peanut 
Growers’ Association, and the peanut 
cleaners of all peanut-producing terri- 
tory, as well as bankers and other busi- 
ness men, to get the present Congress 
to increase the tariff on imported pea- 
nuts 50 per cent. With this increase for- 





The Progressive Farmep 


The Voice of the Farm 


Peanut Growers Ask for Increased Tariff Duties 


eign nuts could not be delivered in the 

United States at a price that would de- 

stroy this industry. Without this relief 

there is little hope of this great indus- 

try’s maintaining its position of impor- 

tance. Wake County, N. C. B. 
es S 


Short Course an Opportunity 
for Virginia Dairymen 

E ARE glad to announce to our Vir- 

ginia friends that beginning Febru- 
ary 2, 1926, the Virginia College of Ag- 
riculture (Virginia Polytechnic Institute) 
will give two courses in dairy husbandry. 
One course is for dairymen and prospec- 
tive dairymen interested in dairy farm- 
ing and all its associated problems. The 
other. course will be in the commercial 


manufacture of dairy products. ° 
The production course will include 
breeds, feeds, feeding, equipment, cow 


testing, herd management, and other big 
problems in which dairy farmers. and 
herdsmen are interested. 

The manufacturing course will include 
the testing of dairy products, butter- 
making, and cream and chees® manufac- 
turing. 

These courses last three weeks and 
run at the same time. For full informa- 
tion write Prof. C. W. Holdaway, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

If Virginia dairymen are to compete suc- 
cessfully with dairymen in other states, 
there is no better way to meet this com- 
petition than by offering the market the 
highest quality dairy products and pro- 
ducing them at the lowest cost. 
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Results Count 


The third year you use a 
Case tractor, you’ll be like 
the Wisconsin farmer who 
said—“My Case has done 
more work each year for 
the last three years than 
any other tractor in this 
neighborhood and it still 
pulls like a new machine. 
For work done, or cost of 
doing it, no tractor has a 
better record.” 


J. L. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Incorporated Established 1842 
Dept. N21 Racine Wisconsin 
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ACUTE AREUMATISM 
HELPED AFTER YEARS 
OF SUFFERING 


However acute and severe a case of 
rheumatism may be, it can be greatly 
relieved by this simple home treat- 
ment. 

“I was taken with a pain in my left 
leg, and for thirty-five days I could 
not sit _up,’”’ writes John Smith of 
Shock, Ky. “I had two doctors, but 
{ got no better until I began using 
Sloan’s Liniment. Before I had used 
one bottle I could sit up, and now I 
can walk without a cane,” 

_And it is amazing—the quick, gen- 
uine comfort that Sloan’s gives to 
even the most long-standing rheuma- 
tic aches, 

No need torub even. A little Sloan’s 
patted lightly on—and a healing tide 
of fresh, germ-destroying blood begins 
tingling through the aching place. Be- 
fore you can believe it, the pain, swell- 
ing and stiffness are relieved. Get a 
bottle today. All druggists—35 cents. 





Sloan’s. 
Be betseatsren: 





what may be call- 
ed a “tall” order, 
because success 
not depend 
upon any one 
quality; it de- 
pends upon a com- 
bination of qual- 
ities. If, how- 
ever, I should 
limit my remarks 
to what I think 
is the most important factor in the 
|} success of an individual, whether in 
|] farming or in any other calling, I 
would say this: 

The surest road to success for any 
body is to do the work or the task 
allotted to him better than any body 
ever did it before. 

No matter how humble the work or 
insignificant the task, do it better than 
anybody else ever did it, if that be 
possible. If you go at your work in 
this spirit you will get results. The 
boy who has this kind of determina- 
tion will do his work better than the 
boy who hasn’t it and who doesn’t 
work in that spirit. The willing boy, 
the eager boy, the hustling boy, whose 
mind and heart, are in his work, will 
out-distance all the other kinds of 
boys, and sooner or later his employer 
will fix his eye on him and give him 
promotion when opportunity offers. 

I have very little confidence in 
the thing that people call “luck.” 
Most “luck” comes from what one 
does for himself. Every boy and ev- 
ery man creates largely his own op- 
portunity. If you work hard enough 
and intelligently enough and show 


does 





MR. McADOO 








DO THE JOB A LITTLE BETTER THAN ANYBODY ELSE 


That Is the Real Secret of Success, Says William G. McAdoo— 
This Week's “Success Talk for Farm Boys” 
(We are glad to have as the author of our “Success Talk for Farm Boys” this week 
Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury in President Wilson's cabinet 
near Marietta, Ga., in 1863, Mr. McAdoo had won fame as a lawyer and as the builder 


of the gigantic Hudson River tunnel before he won his distinguish \ 
Next week's “Success Talk” will be by Chief Justice 


history as a cabinet officer. ’ 1 
Wm, H. Taft, of the United States Supreme Court.) 
To the Boys on Southern Farms :-— 

Editor Poe has asked me to tell 
you what quality I think will help 
you most to meet success either as 
business men or farmers This is 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service, Copyright 1926.by Clarence Poe.) 


Born 


ed place in American 


that you have ability and character, 
it won't be long before it is recog- 
nized and the minute it comes to be 
recognized, then opportunity will be 
seeking you all the time. 

Take the case of a lawyer: As 
soon as he begins to show that he tries 
his cases as well or better than the 
other lawyers in the community, peo- 
ple who need the services of a lawyer 
will be attracted to him and the first 
thing he knows he has all the practice 
he can take care of. It is so in all 
walks of life. The boy or the man 
who proves his ability is sought after 
for the best, positions and is given 
the best opportunities, because he cre- 
ates them by his own ability and his 
own force. 


Learn to rely on yourself and do 
your task, as I said before, better than 
anybody else ever did it before you, 
and you will certainly get there on 
the farm or in business or in profes- 
sional life. I was brought up partly 
on a farm myself. Many times have 
I chopped wood, picked cotton, milked 
cows, and washed dishes, and have 
done almost every kind of chore about 
a house and on a farm. But_it is an 
experience of which I am proud, be- 
cause it fitted me in a larger degree 
for the bigger tasks of life than I 
would have been had I not been com- 
pelled to shift for myself. 


This is a land of rare opportunity 
and the American boy has a great 
heritage of freedom and liberty and 
independence. What a glorious thing 
it is to have such a birthright and what 
a splendid chance every American boy 
has to make a career for himself that 
will shed lustre on his country and 
prove himself worthy of the distinc- 
tion of being an American citizen. 


WILLIAM G. McADOO. 
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Slate's 
Tobacco Seed 
Pay Best 
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Don’t risk the profits on your next Tobacco crop 
by planting seed of doubtful quality. The small 
est cost of growing a crop is the cost of good seed 
Approximately 7c per acre. And nothing pays as 
well as using bred up, pedigreed seed. 


For nearly sixty years Tobacco Seed have been 
a constant study with us on our Hyco Farm. Our 
life work has been breeding better strains that 
will make more money for the planter. 


And Now Slate’s Chemically 
Treated Seed 


This new discovery for treating seed means that 
all danger of seed carrying ‘‘Wild Fire,”’ ‘‘Angu- 
lar Spot’’ or any other disease germ is entirely re- 
moved. That the seed will germinate better and 
there will be no loss from ‘‘damping off.’’ 


Mailed Free—Our 1926 Catalog 


which tells in detail about our discovery in treat- 
ing seed and when to plant them. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 
Box 149, South Boston, Va. 


Write Slate Seed Co. 
for Ih scr copy 
° 





TobaccoCulture”’ 


























IMPROVED 


TOBACCO 
SEED |, 


We can supply you with the best to- 
bacco seed on the market and you take 
no chance when you use our varieties, 
such as: IMPROVED GOLD LEAF, 
ADCOCK, WARNE, WHITE STEM 
ORONOKO, ETC. One ounce will sow 
50 square yards and produce about 
7,500 plants. 1 oz., 50c; % Ib., $1.50. 


OUR CATALO gives prices on 

‘ above varieties, 
also prices and information on GAR- 
DEN, FLOWER and FIELD SEEDS. 
The name WYATT is your guarantee. 
Send for your free copy today. Don’t 
wait. 











Catalog also shows full line of 
Farm Implements, etc. 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS CO. 
Established 1881 RALEIGH, N. C. 
The Leading Seed House 








of the Carolinas 























$1 3% Champion 12 


140 Ege Incubator 230 Ege 
80 Seg incubator $11.95; Hot Water Copper 

$795 140-Chicke'S “4 
Wat B Sav. 


ps Size Incubator and Brooder— $19.95 






Price on capacty, incubators, a 
Brooders. They are all fully Guaranteed. Jim Rohan, Pres 
Belle City Incubator Co. sox 101, Racine,Wis, 


Belle City 


If-Regulated. 33,25 buys 80-Chi 
95 230-Chick Hot- 
Orde 


ater Brooder. e $1.95. r th. 
80 Size incubator and Brooder— $15.96 





30 Size Incubator and Brooder—$29.95 


2 Freigitt Prepaid 
= al a E. of Rockies and allowed West. 
wk if ina hurry, add only 4Sc for 
fj each machine and | will ship by 
bel Express Prepaid. Order now or 
write me soday for Free book 
“Hatching Facts. tales ves Low 
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for Distemper, Pink-Eye, 
Influenza, Laryngitis, 
Cataarhal Fever, Epizootic, 
Va Coughs or Colds. 


for Horses. 
Mules & Dogs, 


SPOHN MEDICALCO DISTEP 'P) 
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MAKE A WILL | 








The Auction Sale—and Its 
Lessons 
F EVERY farmer could see what you 


and I are now seeing, more farmers 
would leave wills.’ 

The speaker was standing near the 
front door of a farm home. The front 
porch was packed and jammed with all 
kinds of household and kitchen furniture 
and personal belongings of the farmer 
who had just died—things old and new, 
antique and up-to-date; some of them 
inherited, and others acquired during a 
long married life. While most of the 
articles had sentimental value, few of 
them had much money value. 

A sale was going on. The auctioneer 
was crying. The curious crowd, gath- 
ered from far and near, was nosing 
around among ‘the articles to be sold. 
The members of the family were mov- 
ing about as if dazed by an outrage be- 
ing perpetrated upon the memory of 
their husband and father. Article after 
article was being knocked off to the high- 
est bidder at less than one-tenth its origi- 
nal cost. 

Out in the barnyard the same desecra 
|tion went on that day. For all of the 
personal property had to be disposed of 
Plows, rakes, hoes and harness went at 
| the prices of so much junk. A pair of 
old mules that had helped to raise the 
children were bought in by a merciful 
member of the family for a few dollars 
to save them from the boneyard. 





So the cry of the auctioneer and the 
laughter of the curious crowd went on 
hour after hour until the personal 
property of the farmer had been con- 
verted into cash and his accumulation of 
a lifetime had been scattered to the four 
winds. 

All this has taken place because this 
particular farmer had died without leav- 
ing a will, Not that he had not realized 
the importance of making a will. He 
had realized the importance of making a 
will. He had been a man of superior 
intelligence, recognized as one of the 
most successful farmers in his county 
and as one of its leading citizens. He 
had consulted two lawyers about his will. 
He had had a will drafted, had gone over 
it time and again with his lawyers, and 
had had it changed and rewritten until 
he had it as he wanted it. Then he had 
taken the final draft home with him to 
read once more before he signed it. But 
day after day passed while he put off 
signing his will. A whole year passed. 
Then he was stricken and died. 

The heirs agreed upon and called in 
an administrator to settle his estate. The 
administrator found in the farmer’s desk 
among his valuable papers a will worked 





out in every detail with great care by 
two competent attorneys. But it was un- 
signed. It was only a scrap of paper. 
So there, on the day of the sale, stood 
the administrator and the members of 
the family, knowing how the farmer 
would have had his estate settled, know- 
ing that an auction sale of his house- 











hold and kitchen furniture and his farm- 
ing implements and livestock was the 
last thing he would have had done, and 
yet utterly helpless to prevent it because 
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GOLD} 


Over Fifty Years of 
Growing Better 


For over half a century the Goodyear “Gold Seal” line of super-quality 
rubber footwear goods has been constantly growing better. 


Always noted for their excellent wearing qualities, even under the severest 
working conditions, these goods have been improved, year after year, as- 
suring the customer the best 
the rubber-wear market af- 
fords. Today “Gold Seal” rub- 
bers, boots and overshoes are 
as far superior to the very 
worthy product of fifty years 
ago as the modern, high qual- 
ity cord automobile tire is su- 
perior to the old-fashioned 
fabric tire of twenty years ago. 


When you buy rubber foot- 
wear for yourself or your fam- 
ily (“Gold Seal” goods are 
made for young and old) be 
guided by the more-than-fifty- 
years of experience that the 
“Gold Seal’? trade-mark repre- 
sents. This emblem is a guar- 
antee of satisfactory service. 
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GOODYEAR RUBBER Co. 
General Offices: 
134-136 Duane St., New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, Pa.,26 N. Fourth Street 
Chicago, Ill., 31 S. Franklin Street 
Milwaukee, Wis., 85-9 Buffalo Street 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-7 Sibley Street 
Kansas City, Mo.,807 BaltimoreAve. 
St. Louis,Mo., 1 ete KN 
Portland, Ore., - + 61-7 Fourth St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission St. 
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Gold Seal Short Boots for all- 
*seund service. Extra-heavy 
sole of tough, gray rubber. 
Men’s and boys’ sizes. 


Look 
Cotes 












the estate had to be settled according to | 
law and not according to the terms of | 
the unsigned will. 

No wonder, then, that the man watch- 
ing the sale and knowing these facts said 
that, if every farmer could see what he 
was seeing, more of them would make 
wills. 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON. 


Editor’s Note—Every farmer may 
well ask himself, “Jf I should die, might 
not my property be sacrificed and my 



















to your exact measure, in the 
latest style, to keep and wear 
and show to your friends, Let 
them see our beautiful sam- 


Puts the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


sreatest LOG SAW Offer 
—I ever made. One man saws 15 cords a day—easy. ples and classy new styles at £ 
Felts freee, cows limbs. Make bis money. Use 4 AP. En- astonishing low price. § fur-€% 
or othe: ork. Saws faster than 10 m Shi 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch _ thy, ash _ nish elegant Swatch Line 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. Sam utfit, give Free} 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY Suit and highest pay to in- 




















1841W Wood Street, Ott Kan. troduce my tailoring. Just 
emeiicom I841W Magee Bide.’ Pittsburgh, Fe! writen letten evo pentalcere ome 


out and cou! ww form: 
startling special Oaer, all FREE 

















real wishes for its proper disposition de- 
feated, just as happened in the case of 
this auction sale described by Mr. Steph- 
enson?” Readers interested in avoiding 
such a mistake should look for a later 
article by Mr. Stephenson, who is a 
capable authority on such matters, on 
i . p 
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¥ 7 F.R. Schau, Sales Manager [i[ii! j 

ANCE KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. ~ 

20th Century SAWMILLS Dept. 147 Chicago, Ill. 
Dear x 














for farm tractor Sir:—Send me your special offer, all FREE 
and heavy steam 








Also Saws, Belt- 

ng, Dust Rigs, 

s, Planers, FD... 6000 rMBOBoerecses 
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‘ 
Farmers’ Account Book 
and Super-Zinced Fence 
Catalogue, both mailed 
free upon request. 


_ FREE 


armored agai 
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book and fe 
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714 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Manual, also Super-Zinced Fence Catalogue. 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Carolinas-Virginia Hints 


Well Painted Farm Buildings 


Mean Prosperous Farm 


N MOTORING through the country 

one can usually tell at a glance the 
prosperous farmer from the one not so 
prosperous. The prosperous farmer has 
good outbuildings, well painted and re- 
painted when necessary, while the one 
not so prosperous is satisfied with any ‘old 
building without paint. Now for a few 
facts I have learned :— 

1. Paint insures longer-lived buildings. 

2. Paint makes any building more neat 
and attractive to the eye. 

3. Well 
farm more 

for sale. 

4. Paint properly applied is a great 
preserver of all kinds of woodwork. 

5. Never attempt paint rough 
boards. Plane them smooth. The job 
will be done better, more quickly, easier, 
and will take less, paint. 
Do not the 

until the coat 


the 
put 


make 
it 


buildings 
in 


painted 


valuable case is 


up 


to 


second coat of 
is thoroughly 


apply 
first 


6. 
paint 
dry. 
7. It doesn’t pay to use cheap paint. 
8. It to paint decaying 


doesn’t pay 


material. 


t 

















1,400 pounds tobacco to acre on Tift County, Ga., farm 


‘ A NEW WORLD IN 
TIFT COUNTY, GEORGIA 


ing season of 260 days? 


; Then come to Tift County, Georgia! 
shows farm of Mr. H. F. Gibbs, which produced 1,400 
pounds of bright tobacco to the acre! 
pounds are common here—other crops do 
State operates an Experiment Station in 
which has authentic record of 9,200 pounds of Red Top 
Sorghum (drilled) to acre and 27.4 bu. of Purple Straw 
Average Somupenatere, 66.4 degrees; summer, 80.6 

C Satsuma oranges, grape fruit and 
other sub-tropical fruits add to your interest and pleasure 


Wheat! 
degrees. Bananas, 


in Tift County. 


$10.00 acre up—all high and dry, 
no $ in entire county; alti- 
tude 370 feet. 

_Mail coupon for facts about 
soil, crops, markets; if you come 
South, be sure to come through 
Tifton and make the Board of 
Trade office your headquar- 


: | ters. 
4 BOARD OF TRADE 
3 TIFTON,GA. 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 





Would you like to live where you can make more 
money, enjoy better health and have more happiness, 
where flowers bloom all the year and you have a grow- 


Illustration 
1,200 to 1,400 


a 


unty 


Farms ready to work from $25.00 an acre up; cut-over land, 





Board of Trade, Tifton, Ga. 

Send me illustrated booklet 
of Facts about Tifton and Tift 
County. 
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9, Use a little “elbow grease” in paint- 
ing so as to get the paint into all the 
cracks and corners. 

10. A building kept well painted will 
last twice as long as the same building 
not painted. WM. H. HARRISON. 


Prince George County, Va. 


What Have You to Sell? 


O MATTER what you have for sale, 

if it is something useful and your 
price is reasonable, you can tind buyers 
for it by advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer. Furthermore, nearly every 
farmer has something which he would 
probably be glad to sell if it occurred to 
him that he could get in touch with a 
buyer. When taking the annual inven- 
tory at the beginning of the year, it is 
always well to have an eye for such 
possibilities. 

The wide variety of things which Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers wish to buy is 
indicated in the following list of things 
about which we have recently received 
letters asking, “Where can I buy this?” 
White Spanish pea- Cotton picking ma- 


nuts chine 

Hickory King seed General books on ag- 
corn riculture 

Soil acidity testing Pair of Canadian 
outfit geese 

Old-fashioned dam- Book on propagation 
son trees of plants 

The “little brown Tankage for hogs 
sugar-fig”’ Milk goats 


Brown rice 
Papershell pecans 
Honey 


Pocket microscope 
Buttercup chickens 
Plans for green- 


house Woven rugs 
Rice seed for plant- Hampshire sow 

ing Carpet grass seed 
Set of plumbers’ Cowpea seed (Brab- 


tools ham) 
Ground limestone Purebred Duroc pigs 


Look in our advertising columns for 
anything you wish to buy and if you don’t 
find it, do as these friends have done— 
write directly to us. 


KNOW THIS WORD 


By W. L. RANDOLPH 
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Rayon 
F COURSE you've heard the “rustle” 
of swishing silk and know the sound. 
But now there is a new rustle—the rustle 
of rayon. 

You see, rayon is the commercial name 
for artificial silk, the comparatively new 
material that is causing some commotion 
in the textile world. 

For years men have been striving to 
find some way to change copper or some 
of the other cheaper base metals into 
gold, but so far have been unsuccessful. 

The textile workers, however, have been 
more successful, and are now able to 
change cotton linters or even wood into 


silk. : 






turing rayon. In one of these wood is 
used as the raw material and in the other 
three cotton linters are used. 

This new material, rayon, is now be- 
ing used extensively in combination with 
cotton, wool and silk, as well as alone 
for both clothing and household furnish- 
ings. 

The United States leads the world in 
rayon production, with an estimated pro- 
duction of 35 million pounds. Great 
Britain is second with 24 to 25 million 
pounds, last year’s figures. Germany pro- 
duced almost as much as Great Britain 
last year and.is next in order. 

This industry is young, but it is be- 
lieved that it will expand with rapid 
strides, provided the price permits popu- 
lar consumption. 

The chief disadvantage of rayon seems 
to be its lack of strength. A strain pulls 
it apart easily. When washed it should 
be squeezed or pressed to remove the 
water, instead of being twisted. 





“| SEE BY THE ADS—” 











SEE by the ads in this paper where a 





feller’s a-holding up a lantern like he 
was a flagging a train. Maybe though 
he just wants to show it off cause he’s 
r got a new one like 
the ad tells about. 

Don’t it make a 


purty light, though? 

I see by the ads,n 
this paper where 
they got a lot to say 
about bad weather. 
They’s some things 
I could say about 
that myself. One 
young fellow and his 
wife all dressed up 
has got a car all closed up and a-settin’ 
inside as snug as a bug under a chip. 
Another fellow shows a great big tire he 
says ll go through mud or anything, 
Now them’s the things we need all right 
and we'll have them some day, too. 





BILL CASPER 


I see by the ads in this paper a funny 
lookin’ hand with long finger nails a 
pointin’ at a long sheet of paper with a 
seel on it. Accordin’ to the ad it seems 
to be a purty good thing to fix 
things so they ain’t so liable to catch 
afire from lightnin’ or engine sparks and 
things. I believe that’s a good idee my- 
self. Yours, BILL CASPER. 


RUDE RURAL RHYMES 


(Copyright by Robert M. Adams) 


Make a Will 


AST week Bob Adams reminded us of 

one thing every husband should do 
about New Year's—take out some life 
insurance. This week Bob mentions an- 
other job we may well attend to as the 
new year begins—make a will. Else- 
where in this issue read “The Auction 
Sale” and look for further advice on 
making wills in later issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Meanwhile listen to 
Bob Adams :— 


O when I thought a short time back, 

I'd maybe jump this eartirly track 

And go cavorting toward some star 

Where Peter and the angels are, 

At once I called in Lawyer Bill 

And puckered up and made a will. 

I left to Han®ah my estate 

Then let the doctors operate 

And chisel bones from my bald pate. 

Now I maintain that every man 

Should make a will while yet he can. 

Your wife would have some cause to rue 

If she should lose a man like you, 

But if you leave things in a tangle, 

The law steps in at every angle. 

She cannot buy, she cannot sell, 

Unless some judge declares it well. 

O when I step in Charon’s boat 

And feel the blame thing start to float, 

I shall be sore and plumb disgusted 

Unless I have all things adjusted. 

So every Jack may bless his Jill 

If he, like me, will make a will. 

Nor should he wait, like this fool bard, 

Tili Old Man Death is crowding hard. 

O brother, while still young and husky, 

Go call in Lawyer Bill McClusky. 
Adams in “Rude Rural Rhymes” 
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This Trade Mark is 
your gwarantee of a 


Finely Pulverized, Kiln- 
Dried, High Grade, 
Uniform 
Magnesium 
Limestone 





See Your Local Mascot Dealer 
or Write Us 


American Limestone Co. 
KNOXVELLE, TENN. 

















FARQUHAR 
SAWMILL OUTFITS 


Operated By Our 


DEEP FIRE BOX 
“Slab Burner” Rigs 


The Deep Fire Box Boiler has large ca- 
pacity fire box—deeper and larger than 
any similar type. Has two fire doors. 
Furnishes abundant dry, het steam on 
the worst day im winter. 

Send for illustrated Bulletins on the 

Deep Fire Box, “Slab Burner” and 

our accurate cutting Sawmills. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO. | Limited 


Box 419, » PA. 



























Chick Raisimg with This Remarkable 
| Automatic Incubator will Get It ForYou! 





OR nearly 15 years this famous 
line Al en has made 
money forfarm men and women 
in all parts of the country—“extra 
money” for occasional luxuries or e 
money” fora , substantial income. You 
can make real pro “— in 
the chick 


Prices Are 
Many Sizes 

Whether you want to 
go into the chick busi- 
ness on a large or small 
scale, there isan Auto- 
matic IncupaTor of 
just ight size 
you. 

If your dealer hasn’t 
the Automatic, accept no substitute but write 
us at once for catalog and full particulars, 


The Automatic caeeeeee . 
Dept. 215 


~~ 












Taking orders for our beautiful mat: 
ble and granite monuments from rela 
tives and friends. Pleasant, dignified 
and very profitable work. We pay liberal commissions. 
Splendid working outfit absolutely free. Write us today, 
Commonwealth Marble & 

216 Confederate Ave. Raom 26! 








OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 
John Redd Hutcheson 


HE first nanwe for this week’s “birth- 

day party” is John Redd Hutcheson, 
director of Agricultural Extension Work 
in Virginia, who is 40 years old next 
week, having Been 
bern January 13, 
1886. Famvliarly 
known as “Jack” 
Hutcheson, he is a 
man as likable as he 











is efficient. Perhaps 
his greatest service 
has been that of 





mapping out a defi- 
nite ‘ 'Five- -year Pro- 
gram” for Virginia 
agricultural progress—and gettmg the 
cooperation of practically every agricul- 
tural agency in Virgimia im making this 
program and working it out. The fine 
success of this effort will no doubt lead 
to its adoption m other states. 


“Jack” Hutcheson, as we have just said, 
was born January 13, 1886, in Charlotte 
County, Va., spending his early years on 
the farm, getting his B. S. degree from 
V. P. Eb. in 1907 and his M. S. m 1909. 
And he not only get his education at 
Blacksburg, but his wife also—Miss 
Eleanor Parrott. They have three chil- 
dren—Eleanor, John and Robert. 


Amswering our question to what 
was the big purpose he wished to achieve 
in his present werk, Mr. Hutcheson 
said :—. 

“A more contented, more prosperous, 
happier people on the farms and m the 
rural hemes of Virginia. Our plans for 
bringing about this condition are to help 
farm men and women, boys and girls, to 
learm more econonnical methods of pro- 
duction, better methods of distribution, 
better methods of financing, and better 
methods of living—al® of these things 
depend on our learning codperation.” 


“Fred” Drinkard 


E. LIKE to put a man’s full name 

at the head of his sketch, but “Al- 
fred Washington Drinkard, Junior,” is a 
little too long for eur type, so the very 
efficient director of 
the Virginia Experi- 
ment Station is 


JOHN R. HUTCHESON 


as 





given his shorter 
nickname. Born in 
the historic county 
of Appomattox Jan- 
wary 10, F883, Dr. 
Drmkard is 43 years 
old this week. Like 
DR. A. W. DRINKARD Director Hutcheson, 
he was educated at 


Blacksburg, but unlike Jack did not suc- 
ceed m fmding a wife there or ampwhere 
else—and so is still a bachelor. After 
leavmg V. P. L. he took postgraduate 
work at Cornell University and engaged 
in hestieultural research before taking 
up his present duties. 


George A. Norwood 


OW who in the world would have 

thought that George Alexander Nor- 
wood, the familiar “G. A.” Norwood, 
president of the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association, and one of the 
South’s: foremost bankers, had ever been 
called “Shorty”? Vet this was the con- 
fesston he made when we asked if he 
had ever had a nickname. Sixty-three 
years eid this week, Mr. Norwood was 
born January 7, 1863, in Hartsville, S. 
C. He was reared m Charleston, edu- 
cated at Wake Forest, and on Awgust 
10, 1887, married Miss Louise Hart of 
his old home towm of Hartsville. They 
have eight children. 
4 


T= Virginia Division of Markets has 

issued a warning to poultry producers 
against_shipping poultry to dealers whe 
pose as reliable but have no commercial 
rating. The division advises consulting 
the local banker about any firm not per- 
sonally knewn to the shipper. The divis- 
ion also offers to give information on 
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It pays to fence with 


DIXISTEEL== 
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A NATIONAL dairy authority 
says, “A good pasture feeds a 
cow fer half her life.” And you 
will find it true if you have well- 
fenced pastures. While grass is 
growimg in one let your animals 
ean be feeding im anether. Such 
systematic feneimg will cut your 
feed bills as much as 40% 

This holds true in poultry 
raismg too. Your hens’ health 
depends upon their being moved 
from one let to another. 


Wonderful galvanizing 


We know the farmer wants years 
of splendid service from his wire 
fence and Dixisteel is pre-emi- 
nently the fence of everlasting 
satisfaction. Made to fit every 
need of southern farmers. 
Dixisteel Fence is given extra- 
long life through heavy galva- 
nizing by a@ special process ex- 
celled by no other manufacturer. 
This galvanizing will not peel or 
flake off. Rust is prevented. 


Especially adapted to southern 
elimate. 


How to cut your feed bills 
almost one-half 


























Hinge joimt construction with 
two complete wraps at each 
joint. Stays will not slip. Fence 
will not sag. The wavy tension 
curves in the line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction due 
to changes im temperature, and 
bring the fence back te an up- 
right position after having been 
subjected to sudden or severe 
pressure. 


A fence for every farm need 


Dealers everywhere in the South 
earry the complete Dixisteel line 
—a standard mesh fence for 
cattle; a special close-mesh fence 
for hogs and cattle; a fence that 
will stop “razor-back” hogs; a 
wolf-proof fence and a poultry 
and garden fence. Different 
weights and heirhts. 


“Farming with Fenees” is a 
booklet whic's tells how Dixisteel 
Fence will n.ake your farm more 
profitable. Send coupon today. 
ATLANTIC Streer COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


We also make « ‘re vncila, staples, barbed 
wire, plain wire, bale ties, eotten ties, 
angles, bars, ids, hoops, ete. 















OMPANY 


Dept. 1 


AtTLaNtTic Srmz: 
Atlanta, Ga 


Please sen: 
“Farming witt 


me your free booklet, 
Yences.” 

































CUT WINTER FUEL 2 


The farmers best helper for 
and backaches every — 


SoR Sig TOO en Seat tor teow free 
catalog showing low p" 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 2633 S. State St., CHICAG®, ILL. 
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tells about the best seed that can be grown, - 
and how to grow ti ==. 7 
GEO. TAIT & SOD Dept. ©. Norfolk, Wa < 
Please mail me yo page dlustrated cataleg. ~ 
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No Tomato 
Can Compare— 


In size, solidity, meatiness, produc- 
tiveness, and especially in quality, 
with Wood’s Famous Brimmer. They 
have no core and very few seeds. 

Another specialty listed in Wood's 
Catalog is a Cantaloupe that for fla- 
vor and size is the king of all melons. 
Their flavor is equal to Honeydew and 
they often weigh 15 to 20 Ibs. 

Wood’s Catalog will likely meet your 
ideas of what a catalog should be. 


In Your Mail Box Free— 


Just say, “Send catalog,” either post 
card or letter, and in a few days you will 
find valuable information easily accessible, 
about seeds and crops in your mail box. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
3 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 





Truly Helpful— 

Is the Planter’s Time Table in 
Wood's convenient catalog. It shows 
when to plant—quantity of seed for 
100 feet or an acre—distance between 
rows and apart in row. Depth, etc. 

Hundreds of customers have told us 
this has helped them to greatly in- 
crease results from their garden. 

Catalog and planter’s table are yours 
for the asking. May we send them? 





Sacre 
flower 
seed 
collections 
Page -} 
ives 
details 
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Mitco Molasses would enable you to feed your 
low-grade roughage to better advantage. Molasses 
adds to its feed value and palatability. Is also a 
valuable addition to grain feeds 
Write for Prices and Full Information 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
obile, Ala. 





|Feed Your Roughage | 
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14° INCUBATOR $42.45 


Has all the features that Insure big hatches— 
double walls, copper tank, compléte nursery, 
rfect heat control through automatic on 
Bu urner, ‘*Tycos’’ thermometer 

held so chicks can't break it 
=. nates. Detroit Brood- 
» too. Write for low combi- 

nation price today! 
Alliance incubator Co. § FREIGHT 
Detroit, Mich. __ PREPAID 





Dept. 23! 
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A Full Dollar’s Worth 


Your money buys full value in Massey-Harris Farm Machines, 
They are correct in design, sound in materials and honest in work- 
manship. And, no matter how long you use a Massey-Harris 
Machine, you can always get Repair Parts. 


MASSEY-HARRIS Farm Machines 


Last Longer —Cost Less per Year of Service 


Present-day Massey-Harris Machines are the result of continuous ime 
provement through fully three-quarters of acentury. Behind them 
are the vast resources of a great Company, exceeding $40,000, 000. 


Our 1926 Catalog 


will help you to increase your profits because “Good 
Equipment Makesa Good Farmer Better”. It 
and describes up-to-date Machines for planting, 
tilling and harvesting. Write for this book today. 


There’s a Massey-Harris dealer near 
Let us tell you his name. 


MASSEY-HARRIS HARVESTER CO., INC. 
Makers of Warranted Farm Machinery Since 1850 
BATAVIA 


Massey-Harris Factory—The Largest Farm Implement Plant in the East 
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Livestock Mistakes and Suc- 


cesses in °25 
(Concluded from page 8) 


hog crate and made her walk home. She 
was overheated and died the next day. 

Pamlico County, N. C. W. B.G 

* es 

Sixteen Pigs Gain 1,819 Pounds in 110 
Days.—Last winter after having tried 
keeping four brood sows and finding that 
my feed supply was never enough for 
the pigs, I fattened and killed two of 
them. 

I began feeding the spring litters of 
the two remaining sows, 16 pigs in all, 
on a ration prescribed by Mr. Shay and 
they made rapid gains. They were ship- 
ped codperatively through our county 
agent when 5% months old, on Septem- 
ber 8. When I began the feeding dem- 
onstration, May 2, the 16 pigs weighed 
only 353 pounds. 

I kept account of all feeds used and 
during the 110 days they consumed 87 
bushels of my own corn. I bought $28 
worth of wheat middlings and tankage. 
The 16 head when shipped weighed 2,212 
pounds and netted, after paying freight, 
etc., 12% cents per pound or $278.37. 

Mr. Shay’s statement shows that the fer- 
tilizer value of the above feed which was 
left on my farm in the form of manure 


was $28.47. This pays for purchased 
feed so the only actual cost was for 
corn and labor of feeding. H. B. 
Bladen County, N. C. 
x * * 


Club Boy Induced Dad to Buy Pure- 
breds—Last year I bought three shotes 
of good stock, but not purebred, from a 
man who was selling out and moving. 
Two were males and the other was a 
gilt. I intended keeping the gilt for a 
brood sow and killing males for meat. 

But my 12-year-old boy opened my 
eyes. “Don’t keep that scrub gilt for 
breeding, Dad. Kill her for meat and 
let’s buy a purebred Duroc Jersey gilt 
already bred or a pig from one of the 
club boys.” 

So the scrub gilt goes into the smoke- 


house. W. T. R. 
Pender County, N. C. 
k *k * 
Dairymen Should, Raise Own Feed- 


stuff —For the small farmer in this sec- 
tion, dairying is most profitable, if the 
dairyman raises his own feedstuffs. 

From four cows, in the past year I 
have sold 1,000 pounds of butter, fed 
milk to five pigs and 200 young chickens 
and provided milk, cream and butter for 
a family of seven. 

The best feed that I have found is 
cotton seed, cottonseel meal and wheat 
bran, with soybean hay, Sudan grass and 
peavines. For spring grazing and early 
summer feeding we use oats or barley 
and crimson clover, and in the summer, 
red top clover. 

We find that it is best to have our cows 
freshen in the autumn, as cream is much 
easier handled and butter is a_ better 
price in winter. Js Se 

Rowan County, N. C. 

* * * 

Beware of Cholera—Last spring I 
carried a young sow to a farm to be 
bred where there had been cholera, 
though I didn’t know it at the time. 
She died, and I lost two other good 
shotes and 11 pretty little pigs. If I had 
vaccinated the others as soon as the first 
one got sick I might have saved them. 
Failing to do this, I have no meat to kill 
this year, and no prospect of raising any 
for another year. R. B. J. 

Wake County, N. C. 


* * * 


Followed County Agent’s Advice in 
Feeding.—By feeding my cows according 
to instructions from County Agent R. 
W. Graeber, who advises a mixture of 
100 pounds wheat bran, 100 pounds 
cornmeal, 100 pounds cottonseed meal, 
and 100 pounds ground oats with 1 per 
cent salt and soybean hay for roughage, 
they are giving a good flow of milk. I 
am selling butter to regular customers 
in Statesville at 50 cents per pound. I 


pode. s mistake by dcveping some of sy Daal 


The Progressive Farmer 


customers when some of my cows were 
dry rather than buy an extra cow. | 
had trouble finding other customers wher 
my cows freshened again, C. M. G. 
Rowan County, N. C. 
** * 

Rye and Oats Pasture for Hogs.—I 
have a small field with a fence through 
the middle of it sowed down in rye and 
oats for my hogs. I keep them on one 
side awhile until the other can grow and 
then change again. I give them a little 
corn. For the cows I have a woods 
pasture, but I am going to sow two 
acres of oats by my cowlot and when 
they are harvested next spring I will use 
it for a pasture. 

Colleton County, S. C. of. :@ 

x k * 

Culled His Cows.—During 1925 I got 
rid of my scrub calves and boarder cows. 
I have two good cows left that are pay- 
ing their way. I feel like this is a suc- 
cessful experience. Ci, 

x* * * 

Good Pasture Key to Livestock Rais- 
ing—One of my greatest mistakes with 
livestock was not having sufficient pas- 
turage. As I neglected seeding grass 
plots early last fall, grazing was rather 
short. I find that plenty of good graz- 
ing crops such as alfalfa, clover, herd’s 
grass, etc., in early spring, summer and 
late fall is the key to successful livestock 
raising. Livestock raising calls for an 
abundant supply of green and dry home- 
grown feeds for profit. W. H. H. 

Prince George County, Va. 

* « . 

Should Have Built House —In 1925 I 
put off till tomorrow to build a house 
for my sow. Nine pigs froze to death. 


Patrick County, Va OA. Fs 
* * * 
Plenty of Milk from Good Grade 


Cows.—We keep two good grade cows 


They furnished enough milk and butter 
for a family of 10, and during the first 
five months of the year, we sold $50 
worth of milk and butter. 

We made a mistake in not buying an 
ice box and another good cow. We could 
then have cared for our milk in warm 
weather much better, and made a greater 
profit with the same amount of work. 
We also could have given our customers 
an article of greater value. MRS, W. C. 

Randolph County, N. C. 

* * * 

Fed Peach Seed to Hogs—We made 
the mistake of feeding peach seed in the 
“slop” to our hogs. One fine hog got 
choked on a seed lodged in its windpipe 
We thought it would cough it out and 
let alone. After about a week it died. 

Gaston County, N. C. H..C. F. 

ee 
The World’s News: A Month- 
ly Review 


(Concluded from page 5) 


died each year; by 1921 this death rate 
had been reduced to 11.6. 


Looking Ahead With Hope 


F COURSE, not all movement from 

1901 to 1926 has been in the rig! 
direction. The greatest war in the world’s 
history has shamed the boasted progres; 
of our race. Lapses from the former 
high moral standards of our fathers a 
times alarm us. And yet if 1901-1926 
has witnessed one of the most devastating 
of all wars, it has also witnessed the first 
serious attempt of the nations to estab- 
lish agencies for preventing war. And 
if this period has brought moral lapses 
that alarm us, it has also brought the 
spectacle of a great nation for the first 
time rising to the height of self-contro! 
and self-discipline involved in the na- 
tional prohibition amendment. Some 
measure of reaction always accompanie; 
every act of progress; and yet lookin: 
back over the entire quarter-century no. 
just closed, is there not reason to say 
with the late Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald :— 

“The best things are ahead of us, not 
behind us. Only the atheist can logicaliy 
be a pessimist. The movement of hu 
manity under the rule of an all-wise, all- 
gracious, all-mighty God is forward, noi 
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Fine for Baby Chicks Too 
Special Trial Offer 


A Big Roll containing 15 square yarda 
(135 sq.ft.) (Will cover scratch shed 
9x15 ft.) will be ‘sent you 
Bs on receipt of $5.00, 
se this for scratch 







_ hot wd cold frames, 
storm doors and windows, enc 


porches £ 


or r '» @tc., for ten da 
and if pes do not find it lets 
sul agrecable and 


in a more health- 


tute just return and will refund your money, 
Common sense instructions “Feeding for Eggs” 
with every order. Catalog on request. 
Price the Ci — Results the Best 
Compare with s or Other Substitutes 


Turner Bros., Dept. 392.. Bladen.Neb. 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed and made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any animal hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 
ehip hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
594 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New Lee Steel Ranges 


sold from factory to 



























Lj} consumer. 30 days 

teeny {rec trialin yourown 

home. Only $5, cash 
balance monthly. 

= Free circular 

St cect | gives full parti- 

A =| @ F culars. Send 
iy ee H post card today. 
Vo THE PEOPLES 

weet §=6SUPPLY CO. 














*. Take No Risk 
2 @! 30Days Trial 


ae» Money back if not satisfied. 
# Made of California 
wood, covered with 
nized iron, double w 
space between, built to last 
for years; deep chick nursery, hot 
water heat, copper tanks. Order 
| Shipped oct up — randy to ton, Money beck td eck 
* pleased, or write for FREE catalog. eepiadns 4 
§ 140 Ege—$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder,$19.60 
b 260 Egg——$23.50; with Hot Water Brooder, $32.50 
: 140 Egg—with 200 Chick Canopy Brooder, $25.85 
& 260 Egg—with 300 Chick Canopy Brooder, $35.50 
|. 520 Egg——$47.00; with 500 Chick Canopy Brooder, $60.75 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 73 Wis. 
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Bible Science Common Branches 


| Country Life Academy 
Ie STAR, NORTH CAROLINA 


*| A non-Sectarian Christian School for boys and 
girls of rural communities who desire training 
that they may efficiently perform the duties 
ri life. 
Tuition, meals, room, heat and lights, all for 
fifteen dojlars per month. Entrance require- 
ments: An Abundance of Ambition; Lots of 
Determination; Willingness to Work. 
For further information, address 
OLIVER R. CARRITHERS, Principal 
|. Agriculture Domestic Arts 





















The LANE, a sturdy, 
ceaeurets Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodw ig ™ma- 
chinery. Send for description and ices. 
Lane Manufacturing Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
Distributed by 








PRACTICAL DAIRY TALKS 


By B. W. KILGORE, JR. 











How to Figure Out the Cheap- 
est Dairy Feeds 


HE feed bill is the biggest single item 

of expense in the dairy business. It 
determines profit and loss in the majority 
of cases. No dairyman should milk cows 
without giving the feed problem not only 
serious, but continued study. He must 
keep studying it. 

There is no one “best” dairy ration. 
There is a best dairy ration for your 
particular condition. This is influenced 
by local conditions, one of the most 
important of which is the kind of grains 
and amounts that you grow on your 
farm. The best ration is not the cheap- 
est. By finding the correct solution to 
this problem you have gone a long way 
towards assuring more profits from your 
dairy herd. 

Feed is sold on analysis. On com- 
mercial feeds it is given as crude pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and fats. In select- 
ing grains for a home mixed ration, you 
can take it a step further and determine 
the amounts of each of these that is 
digestible. (This information can be 
obtained best from Henry & Morrison's 
“Feeds and Feeding.” Every livestock 
feeder should have a copy. See your 
county agent or write The Progressive 
Farmer about how to get it.) 

To determine just what each pound of 
protein and carbohydrate is costing you, 
divide the number of pounds of each in 
100 pounds of feed by the price per hun- 
dred pounds. In this way you can de- 
termine the cost of any feed in terms of 
feed value. It is the only basis to de- 
termine whether a feed is cheap or ex- 
pensive. 

Analysis is the first and most impor- 
tant step in choosing a dairy feed. Price 
per ton is secondary. 


The effect on the cow is another im- 
portant problem in choosing the best 
dairy feed. Different feeds of the same 


analysis vary in their efficiency to make 


milk. Also, different feeds of the same 
analysis vary in their physical effects 
on the cow. In buying a feed, study 


the sources of protein and carbohydrates 
In addition find out something about the 
efficiency of the feed in producing milk 
and on keeping the digestive tract in 
good condition. The effect of a feed 
on the general health of an animal is 
very important. High and economical 
milk production can only be achieved 
when the animal is in perfect health. 

This brings us down to two outstand- 
ing ways to solve the problem of the 
best dairy ration. 


Cost per pound of 


1. Analysis and price. 
(This can be fig- 


protein and carbohydrate. 
ured out with a pencil.) 
2. Cost per pound of milk produced. (This 
can be figured through a knowledge of feeds 
and finally by keeping feed and milk records 
on your milking herd.) 
There are many other minor points 
to consider in choosing the best ration. 
These can be learned through reading 
and by studying the individual animals in 
your herd. However, if you use these 
two checks you can be satisfied you are 
following a sound’ plan. They are im- 
portant enough to be worth repeating :— 
1. Buy the feed that is cheapest per 
pound of protein and carbohydrate. 
2. Buy the feed that produces a pound 
of milk cheapest under working condi- 
tions, 
These rules hold good whether you 
feed a home mixed ration, commercial 
feed, or parts of each. No matter which 
practice you follow insure profits from 
your cows by— 
1. Raising your own hay. 
2. Raising your own silage and succu- 
lence. 
Next week we will endeavor to bring 
out a few minor and more specific ways 
to feed the dairy herd profitably. 


T IS estimated that $500,000,000 was 





Ah Ania! Cookies!. 




















For these cutters 
(here shown % life 
size) clip this cou- 
pon and mail to- 
day. 

Write name and 
address plainly. 










Aren't these cookie cutters funny? 
A cat, a horse, a goose, a bunny! 
—and there’s a set for YOU! 


(CSELDREN can hardly wait until cookies are out 
of the oven when they’re made with these ani- . 
mal cutters. Four in the set—cat, lamb, goose and bunny. 
And they’ll cost you nothing but the packing and mailing 
cost—15c. With them we’ll send a Davis Cook Book, too. 
The cookies you'll make are examples of the many good 
things made with Davis Baking Po 
sure—it makes baking lighter, finer in texture and more easily 
digested. Biscuits feathery light, cakes and cookies so palat- 
able and pleasing! And in addition, it costs you less and you 
use no more than of any other high grade baking powder. 


Bake it. BEST with 
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R. B. DAVIS CO. 
Dept. O—7 Hoboken, N. J. 
Gentlemen: As per your offer, please sendme 


the Cookie Cutters and the Cook Book. I en- 
close 15c in stamps to cover postage and mailing. 
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STRAWBERRY 


Send today for Allen’s Book on 

Strawberries —the best money 

crop. Delicious— Healthful— 

Profitable. Itpaystogrow them, 
The W. F. Allen Co. 

165 E. Market St. 
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FREE Radic Catalog & Guide 
full of newest ideas, over 100 latest hook- 

. Saves you as much as half on a set. 
Bhows standard radio parts, kits, sets at 
big savings. Be sure to get this thrifty 
book before you buy. Also please in- 
clude name of radio fan 


Salisbury, Md. 
102-1 » 1 St. 
BARAWIK CO, 102-150 So. Canal S 
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spent for gadio receiving sets in 1925, 











Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh. N. C, 
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DINNER Sg 


— : _s = -_ 

Only 10 Jars COLD CREAM 

and with every jar give to each purchaser all the fole 

lowing high grade toilet preparations: large can 

cum Powder, box Orange Blossom Face Powder, bottle 
Bouquet Perfume, large bottle Toilet water, and jar 
Vanishing Cream (as per plan 2330), and this artistic, 
full size, handsomely decorated Dinner Set is Yours. 


NO MONEY NEEDED--WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


We trust you. You have nothing to risk. Many other 






equally attractive offers of Household Supplies, Toilet Articles. Jewelry, etc.. and a wonderful 
variety of useful Premiums or large Cash Commiss: + ~ 


5-PC. FULL SIZE SILVER ALUMINUM SET 
including Sauce Pan, Preserve Kettle, Pudding Pan, Pie 
Pan, and Graduated Measuring Cup given FREE in ad- 
dition to Dinner Set, if you order promptly. Satisfaction 
and a Square Deal Guaranteed 

UTFIT and 


THE PERRY G. MASON CO. 
DEPT. 986, CINCINNATI, OHIO. In Business Since 1897 LB / 


ions. EXTRA ’ 












Write TODAY for our 
full information. 


The Reliable House. 
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You pour it on sat ever the old roof end ft 
seg 1 do it yourself in afew 
LT o1 y ix 


Don’t Pay for 
4 Months! 


4 months of and rain have 
eo SEAL- TIVE suet do what we 
you 





































‘orth 20c; Taralp, 

worth 10c; Guten, 8 best ‘verte, 
Sg 10 Spring aicenaee Bulbs, 

25c. 65 varieties inall; worth $1. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper. 
SEND 10 CENTS 
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trained men win high posi- 
tions and in 
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tunities new than ever before. 
Big corporations are headed 
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Things 


“He's Got Money in the Bank” 


E’S got money in the bank.” 

Ah, you've heard it said about some- 
body now and again in the course of 
your life—not about every man, it’s a 
pity, but still once im awhile as you came 
along. It kind o’ refreshed you just to 
hear it said of the fellow; and the fellow 
who said #—it made him feel good, too, 
or he wouldn't have mentioned it. 

The sentence is pleasant to the ear and 
full of pictures. It suggests industry, 
economy, honest effort, self-discipline, 
perseverance, good judgment—the soil in 
which pretty pictures of recipient thrift 
naturally spring up and flourish. 


The fellow isn’t affluent, oh, mo; not 
yet. It is even possible that he doesn’t 
own his home—not yet. But in the hard 
strife of making a living and laying by 
something for a rainy day, he is even 
with the game and a little ahead; “he’s 
got money in the bank.” Going is easier 
for him now. He will own his home one 
of these days, if nothing happens, and he 
will still have “money in the bank.” 


It is a good ambition, it is a prudent 
habit—to have money in the bank. And 
now that our farmers have been enjoying 
a period of fairly good times, every one 
of them ought to make a strenuous effort 
to lay by something for the lean years 
that are sure to come sooner or later. 
And anyhow every farmer who is han- 
dling a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars a year ought to have a bank ac- 
count for certain very good reasons :— 

1. If at's in your pocket you spend it; 
it is so easy to spend it and mot know 
what has gone with it. 

2. If it’s in the big chest, or under 
your pillow, er in the top bureau drawer, 
it is still easy to spend it; the money is 
doing no good im its idleness there; 
“buried in a napkin”; and if you add 
more to it, the greater is your fear that 
fire will destroy or thieves break through 
and steal. 


3. If it’s in the bank, you know pre- 
cisely what you have without counting it 
nervously every day to see if it is all 
there. The figures im the bank book in- 
vite you to make them grow as your 
crops do. You are not likely to draw any 
of it out mnfess necessary, but if you do, 
there’s your check stub, and later on the 
canceled check itself, showing what it 
was all about—the what, who and when 
—with the other fellow’s name on the 
check, making it a good receipt. And 
then again, it makes you feel good to 
know that your money is not idle; but is 
going about im the community doing 
good; it is no longer buried in a mapkin. 

4. your moenry’s in the bank—well, 
how is it with the man we started out 
with—the man of whom his neighbors 
say with pride, “He's got money m the 
bank”? Hasn't he a little more dignity 
now as a Citizen? Isn't his advice songht 
a little oftemer? And doesn’t it have 
more weight than it used to? And don't 
you call om him sometimes to head a 
neighborhood movement that calls for 
some pulling? And when he’s pulling, 
don't we all push with more pluck and 
confidence ? 

On, burrah for the farmer who's got 
money in the bank! Little or much, it 
means that he is learning thrift, learning 
to save; means that he is getting training 
in business habits; means that his little 
hoard is helping build up the community ; 
means that he is bringing certain new 
dignity to the farming profession. We 
want to mect him oftener—the farmer 
who has got money in the bank—for 
there is where his money ought to be. 


Club Members to Have Part in 
Virginia Grain Show 


FEATURE of the State Corn and 
Grain Show, to be held in Peters- 
burg, Virginia, January 28-29, 1926, will 
be the exhibition of products produced 
by members of the boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
Several times the corn shown im this de- 
partment has won prizes over the corn 
shown by the adults. 
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The Progressive Farmen 


You Want to Know 


determined by the individual, depending 
largely wpon the crops raised im his sec- 
tion and upon the cost. Cabbage, stock 
beets, clover, alfalfa and sprouted oats 
are all good. 


“Alfalfa and clover can be made very 
palatable by moistening with hot water, 
covering with grain sacks and allowing 
to stand ior a few hours till thoroughly 
soaked. When offering it the first time 
to the flock, a Tittle mash sprinkled over 
the top will help to introduce the new 
dish, and with this introduction it rarely 
goes begging. © 


this department must be grown by the 
boys and girls om their own acre of land 
and must be selected by the boy or girl, 
but aid in the selection of the sample 
may be gotten from the county agent or 
from some other interested party 


Liberal prizes will be offered in the 
boys’ and girls’ club department of the 
show and from the results of previous 
years there is every indication that this 
department is serving a good purpose 
for the exhibits get better from year to 
year. In the past, Spottsylvania County 
has taken a large portion of prizes, but 
from present indications this year this 
county will have to exhibit extra good 
samples in order to carry off the prizes 


“There should always be a good sup- 
ply of litter at hand so that, as condi- 
tions demand, it can be changed. It 


in competition with the other counties iN <hould be deep enough to act as a cush- 
the state. T. K. WOLFE. ion for the birds alighting from their 
Blacksburg, Va. roosts, thus eliminating one cause for 


bumble foot. 


“To lav well, a hen must be kept im 
comfortable quarters, given the proper 
feed, and be,cared for at regular inter- 
vals.” 


Hall’s Poultry Notes 


URING the winter months the chick- 
ens should be especially well cared 
for, should be fed a balanced ration, and 
should have a plentiful supply of green 
feed, advises LD). H. 
Hall, extension hus- 


Live Virginia Farm News 


RECENT report issued by the 


bandman of Clem- : , 

sen College Pasar United States Department of Agri- 
oes he aoe sen - culture gives the total value of the prin- 
Remneey enensege ro cipal crops produced during 1925 .as 


$140,714,000 which is $14,241,000 fess 
than the value of the 1924 crop. The total 
value of the principal money crops such 
wheat, <pples, cotton, pea- 
and potatoes is practically the same 
in 1924. Of these crops, however, 
tobacco and apples have a much smaller 
value than in 1924 as both the produc- 
tion and price of the former are lower 
than last year and the production of the 
latter is only 50 per cent of 1924. The 
long drouth last summer is the principal 
cause for the decrease in the production 
and walwe of Virginia crops. Farmers in 


The Progressive 
Farmer readers 

1, Winter egg pro- 
duction is important 
for profitable poultry 
keeping. To encour- 
age winter eggs a het mash can be fed 
every night. This mash should consist 
of one-half ounce of laying mash, one- 
half ounce of green feed, and one-half 
ounce of water or buttermilk. If the 
hens are sent to bed with a crop full of 
warm feed they will produce more eggs. 


as tobacco, 


nuts 





». BH. HALL 


as 


Tr , ° - > > » - . 
Where te ae age the ~~ warm the northern and eastern counties had a 
a w = appreciated by the fairly good season and are therefore in 
rw arm water saves energy and much better circumstances than those in 


. 


other parts of the state. The total value 
of the principal crops in order of their 


helps keep the hens in laying condition. 


2. Make your poultry house as com- 


fortable as possible. Comfort of the rank is as follows: 
hens will increase egg production. See Corn .......$36.418,000 Peanuts .... $5,244,000 
that they do not roost too close together, Comeans ; —_ wen Pota- ial 
obacce .... 20, r B wcccce BY 
but are spread out evenly over the perch Hay ........ 1a - Cotten ..... 4.500.008 
poles. Wheat ..... 14,403,000 Se 4,078,008 
Apples ..... 8,785,000 
3. By all means keep the house from ©?” an 
a a 


drafts. Drafts will cause roup, bronchial 
troubles, and pneumonia. These diseases 


Virgima apple growers have been 
will play havoc in your flock. Pe 


much encouraged recently over reports 
received from the English market which 
show that Virginia’s York Imperials and 
Albemarle Pippins have been m great 
demand and have brought excellent prices. 
British reports state that the Virginia 
apples hawe regained favor with the 
British trade owing to the fact that the 
fruit has been packed with much greater 
care than was the case in the past. As 
approximately 25 per cent of the Vir- 
gimia crop is exported, apple vrowers 
are delighted to learn that the Virginia 
apples have been so popular on the for- 
eign markets, and have generally sold 
for the highest prices. 


es KF S 


4. Begin to look over your flock for 
breeders. Select your breeders in the 
yard, and then apply other tests after 
you handle them. Select the males care- 
fully amd go over each individual then. 
Don't be in too great haste im selecting 
your breeding flock. 


5. Get your mcubator, brooder and 
brooder house cleaned up early. Hatch 
out a few early broilers for the market. 
They will pay extra good profit for your 
time and trouble. 


January Poultry Notes 


MES: A. F. Treakle, assistant in poul- 
try husbandry of V. P. I, says: 

“‘*An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.’ This trite saying should 









Plan your next 
year’s work and ex-_ 








be considered seriously by the poultry Th 
raiser and every means taken to prevent oe rt _ 1 - 

ees armer who look 
an outbreak of disease. farthest heed a 






“Keeping the houses clean, precautions 
taken against crowding too many birds 
intp ene house, supplying the flock with 
fresh water in clean vessels, and the 
feeding of no tainted food will go far 
towards warding off disease. 


“It should be remembered that ‘doc- 
toring’ poultry is an expensive practice 
and the results rarely satisfactory ; there- 
fore every precaution should be taken to 
keep the flock healthy and vigorous. A 
bird once sick should never be used as 
a breeder. 


“The poultryman, to gain the best re- 
sults, must supply his flock with green 






usually the farmer 
who travels farthest 
on the road to suc- 
cess. 
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Pioneer Engine 











PEANUTS } 
SEED OR ROASTING FARMERS STOCK 


Alabama or Nerth Carolina running variety. 96 
Ios. $4.50. Small White Spanish, 96 Ibe. $5.50, 
f.o.b. here. Cash with order. No order accepted 
for less than 96 lbs. 


GOFF MERCANTILE CoO., 
Enterprise, (inc. $50,006) Alab 




















YOU 


NEED A NEW PAIR OF 


CARHARTT FARMERS’ 
OVERALLS 


2 





‘The Farmers’ Friend 


Carhartt Overalls are made from Car- 








PIG-HEADED OR SOFT-HEARTED 


unless I 


“He says he will be miserable 





marry him,” said the pensive girl. 

“Yow must decide for yourself,” answered | 
Miss Cayenne, “whether he is a devoted lover | 
or merely one of those people who can’t be | 
happy unless they are having their own way.” | 
—Washington Star. | 
| 
AS ADVERTISED 

Irate Guest—“Look here, the rain is simply 
pouring through the roof of my bedreom.” 

Summer Hotel Proprietor—“Absolutely ac- 
cording to our prospectus, sir. Running 
water in every room.”—Goblin. 


A NEW HUNTING STORY 

Fiz—“I went hunting the other day and 
killed twenty crows with one shot!” 

Biz—“How?” 

Fiz—"“They were all in a row on a straight 
limb, and when I shot, the bullet split the 
limb and it closed up again catching aff the 
crows’ feet in the crack!”—H. L. Maxwell. 


NOT FAR OFF 

Teacher—“When did Caesar 
greatest number?” 

Pupil—“I think on examination day.” 


CERTAIN ACQUITTAL 
The village loafer had been arraigned on 
a charge of chicken stealing, and had inform- 
ed his attorney that he intended to plead 
guilty. 
“How do you figure your chances are bet- 
ter by doing that?” he was asked. 
“Wal,” drawled the client, “I’m sech a 
durned liar nobody’ll believe me.” 


A COMMON COMPLAINT 
Buddy—“Oh, dear, my purse seems always 
alike.” 
Dicky—“Always alike, what do you mean?” 
Buddy—“Why, there’s never any change 
in it!” 


defeat the 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


The following signs have been observed 
on the rear of certain cars in Washington 
and other cities: 

A Tin You Love to Touch. 

Don’t Laugh at Me; You 
Yourself Some Day. 

Mah-junk. 

The Covered Wagon. 

Four Wheels, All Tired. 

Four Wheels and No Brakes. 

Sick Cylinders. 

Oil by Myself. 

One Hundred Per Cent A Merry Can. 

9% Static. 

Danger! 20,000 Jolts! 

Don’t Push Me, Big Boy. 

Little Bo-Creep. 

Pray as You Enter. 

Keep Off; My Rear End is No Bumper. 

—Pathfinder. 


May Be Old 


INHERITANCE 
“Wot yo’ doin’, chile?” 
‘Nothin’, mammy.” 
“My, but yo’ is gettin’ like yo’ father.” 


JACK 


A small jack will lift a car, but it takes 
a lot of jack to keep it going.—Yorkville 
Enquirer. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 





By J. P. ALLEY —pei?syndicate, ine 








hartt Master Cloth in my own cotton 
milis and I know that this specially | 
woven, wear resisting cloth will give 


My Farm, Stock, and Crop Account Beok—that | 
ene farmer wrote me that he would not take $16, 





fer, if he could not get another. | 
Please send me sample of croth and of your 
ee ee oar es oe 
ter Cloth, specially for farmers. | 
t wilh _ the Farm, Stock and Crop Ac- 
eount Pree to Farmers. | 


MAMILTON CARHARTT 
ATLANTA, GA. 


| 
| 
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P. F. | 




















DEYS SomE FOLKS, You 
NEVUH WOULD HEAH TELL 
uv EM EF DEY WANT 
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COLT 
LIGHT 
1S 
SUNLIGHT 

















A flock of chickens 


could finance this 


for 


A BRIGHT, cheerful, “‘liv- 
able’ home — safety from 
fire risk —— shorter working 
hours! The income from 
the eggs laid by the average 
flock of chickens can earn 
this for you. 

That shows how small is 
the cost of a Colt Lighting 
and Cooking Plant. A cost 
which can be financed to 
spread over months if you 
own your own farm. A cost 
that brings you safe, bril- 
liant, economical light. 
Profitable light, too, on a 
direct dollars-and-cents basis 
— for scientific tests have 
shown that efficient lighting 
lessens by one-third the 
chore working hours on the 
farm. 

Colt Light provides per- 
fect light at a finger’s touch 
for reading, sewing, study- 
ing, also for barns and out- 





No other proposition offers as great 
an opportunity for the farm-trained 
man as selling the Colt Light Plant. 
Selling experience is unnecessary, for 
we will train you to make a success 
ef this work. If you are over 25 
years old and drive your own auto- 
mobile, write our nearest office for 
full particulars. 











you 


houses. It furnishes gas for 
emergency cooking and does 
away with the need for 
matches. 


With Colt Lighting you 
simply bury the generating 
tank in the yard. Concealed 
piping leads the gas away 
from it to wherever outlets 
may be required. With the 
large 200-Ib. Colt Light 
Plant, you need only replace 
the Union Carbide on an 
average two or three times a 
year. Union Carbide is 
quickly available at factory 
prices from one of 175 ware- 
houses. Investigate Colt 
Light. Write today for our 
booklet, “Daylight 24 hours 
a day.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York, N. ¥. - - 30 E. 4ind Se. 
Rochester, N. Y. - 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ii. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N. Y. Life Bidg, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th and Market Ses. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th and Brannan Sta 
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ANOTHER 
Boss jes’ lak a graveyahd—all time 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole be- 
fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard. It hasail the 
healing properties of the old 
mustard blaster without the blister. 


At the first smeeze take Musterole 
from the bathroom shelf and rub the 
ointment gently over congested spot. 


It penetrates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of the trouble. 


Rheumatism, eye lumbago, 
coughs and colds symptoms 
hal call fox Diesteseie. 


To Mothers: Musterole isalsomadein 
milder form for babies and small chil- — 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. — 
The Musterole Ce., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jass & Tubes 


MISTEROLE 
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Beans. Write for price list. 








Farmers 
And Breeders’ Cards 3 412 7 Certified “Otootan an a Le are lo Soybeans Don tt ike 
CASH WITH ORDER zy Zee last year, Buy “certified” beans and. buy yout. re- 


seed Velvet 
Murpny & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. te * F 
oem 2,000 bushels Mammoth Yellow, 500 bushels Vir- 
C ginia, 200 bushels Biloxi, and 200 bushels Otootan 
- Ibe Soybeans. Write Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, 
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100.000 Ga., Ala., and Fla op | 6 $4.9 { Ky 
, 120,000 Texas and S. Ok 6 3 per W 1 | $4.55 per inch - = <. 
au four editions. 475,000 | | 27 cents per word $18.20 per inch COTTON 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. Selected Rucker cotton i, $1 bushel . 2 
Address Advertising Department, Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. Page, Stedman, N. C. : re) eee tel 
Saas 2 bales acre record Heavy Fruiter. Catalog free. 
Millions of reliable frost- proof plants Jerseys, Heavy Fruiter Seed Co Royston, Ga. 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | ae ae ae tee =, Before ordering Half and Half cotton ng write us. 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Collect: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 John A. Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Ten 
Quote Bilo: Soybeans, C as, Velv Cabbage, $5.00; 5,000 Onions, $6.25. Satisfaction and Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
Beans, Ps mt fori y Seeloan Woodeilin. prompt shipment guaranteed. Thomasville Plant Co., purebred, recleaned and graded. John Paul Lucas, 
Miss Thomasville, Ga Box 1359, Charlotte, N. C 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants. Varieties, Charleston 7 2 esd @ 
and Jersey Wakefields, Succession, Plat Dutch and PR cg gee A ae setae pera. go 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT Copenhagen, Market. Prices, parcel postpaid: 250, Simmons, Mountville, S. C. | 
75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00; express collect: $1.25 - 
per 1,000. We guarantee to ship promptly a good Heavy Fruiter, 2 bales per acre; earliest cotton; 
NORTH CAROLINA sized plant that will please you. Tifton Potato Com- 40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; nendeqres 
Sal Seance ales tare lab on slate’ lah pany, Inc., Tifton, Ga. cotton. be for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
way, a eatie to en churches, school. W oC. Fran proal Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants Lavonia, Ga 
. ready now; varieties, Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland and Early King’s 


Alexander, Rt. 6, Concord, 

I have splendid tobacco, sation forms, good houses, 

conveniences; to cultivate on sha Fair copene. 
treatment. A. 





G. Bobbitt, Littieton, N. 


We have the organization and some of the sapere 
you have the land for a lot sale. Write us and let 
} Aw them together. Piedmont Realty & Auction Co., 
i ory, N. C. 

For Sale.—120 acres of timbered land; chestnut, 
chestnut oak and poplar; in North Carolina, three 
miles from pike, 10 miles from railroad. $1,200 for 
the farm. If interested write M. D. Caudill, Cono- 
wingo, Md. 








For Sale.—Thirty acre farm in state’s best truck 
arg | section. Borders tidewater. Good neighbor- 
hood and good buildings. Electric lights available. 
On mail route and school bus line. One mile from 
depot. 





rite H, A. Rau, _ Castle Hayne, N. 











VIRGINIA 
For Sale.—Fine farm lands; splendid improvements; 
well loc taped near Norfolk, Virginia. y terme. 
Write Kerrey Land Corporation, 226 Arcade 


Building. “Norfolk, Va. 


OTHER STATES 


J. Morgan, Stillmore, Ga.—For sale: 4,000 acres 

land» with several farms. Will grow corn, cotton, 

Several acres in cultivation. Turpentine 

location. Estimated to cut 5 million feet lumber. 
Price per acre, $25.00. 








Succession and Plat Dutch. _ Prices, parcel postpaid: Improved cotton seed; recleaned, graded, grown and 
300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. By express, 1,000 ginned privately on our own farms. $1.20 bushel. 
to ey Sousenss ~~ and —., “oo Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
sand. ants shipped day order received. a ac- ey ee oe — eee Ser eae 
tion guaranteed, Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
7 ner; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 
m... a = tree -prect Campess seats, Sey extra early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from 
Jersey, Charleston akefield, Copenhagen arket, 
Succession and Flat Dutch, Prices: 300, 75c; 500, the originator, _W._P. i _ Eieewels. Se. 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.75, mailed prepaid. Expressed charges Spurgeon’s Early Pedigreed and latest improved 
collect: 5,000, $5.00. We use Long Island grown Big Boll Cleveland cotton, carrying 1 to 1% inch 
seeds and guarantee prompt shipments and absolute staple. Extra fine looking. Terms and illustrated 
satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded. Largest descriptive circulars and price of seed free; at $4.00 
and oldest growers in Virginia. Shipping capacity per bushel or $1.00 per peck f.o.b. Address B. W. 
half gallien per day. J. P. Councill Company, — Dennis, Ga. 
Franklin, Va. ker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, the 
Millions of plants nZv ready. Crystal Wax and highest type from the largest producing county of four 
Denia Valencia Onion Dlants : 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; states. All seed carefully selected, graded and re- 
5,000, $6.50, delivered; 5,000 lots and up, express cleaned at $1.50 per bushel; 25 bushels at $1.35; 50 
collect, 75¢ per thousand. White Bermuda and Prize- bushels or more at $1.25. Best reference. N. R. 
= on Bese: on, ; 1,000, $1.35 5; 7. 50, Wilson, Wilson’s Mills, N. C. 
elivered; 5, ots and up, express collec ic per 
thousand. Cabbage plants, Beets and Head Lettuce: Cleveland Big Boll and Mexican Big Boll. Prices 
100, 40c; 400, $1; 1,000, $i.75, delivered. Larger lots {-9.b. Raleigh: Up to 50 bushels, $1.50; 50 to 100 
express collect at $1.25 per thousand. Satisfaction ushels, $1.40; 100 to 300 bushels, $1.30. For remit- 




















tance with order, deduct 2%. Prices net on order 
ae _ Fe, ee, ee notify shipments, Seed grown by us in Wake County. 
FLOWERS Absolutely pure. Officially tested. Recleaned. None 


better. Wake County Seed Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
Black Mountain, N. Ww pence Big of thig fam seed. Buy oe 
one! genuine latest improved strains of this famous cotton di- 

Rie <= = Wedding tome, Tn" neh oo rect from = originator and breeder, W. W. Wannamak- 
ecialty for nineteen years. Sold under my 6ig- 


ers 
er. My 
Florists, eS Distance oe “telephone, ‘Petersburg, Va. i = ne loneer connected with old frm, Model 








12 Dahlia bulbs, $1. we different colors. F, Putnam, 











q PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


500 Cabbage postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, Darien, 
Georgia. Z 

“500 ¢ Cabbage plants, 75c postpaid. Plant Farm, 
Darien, 

ae plants, frost-proof: 75c, 1,000. Quitman 
Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
——— 

Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, 
1.50, postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. C. 
ae alte. Cabbage plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Frost- peoet ont Collards, and Onions sent 


gpemoty 0. D., 1,000, $1.25. EB. W. Lumpkin, 
masville, Ga. 


Cabbage plants, frost-proof; absolutely prompt ship- 
ment and fine plants. $1.00, 1,000. Quitman Plant 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants, $1.50 per 
1,000; 80c per 500, prepaid; cash with order. J. B. 
Tew, Clinton, N. C. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 300, 75 
cents; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, delivered. H. H. 
Goff, Falcon, N. “C. 

Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
plants: 1,000, $1.15; on $4.50, prepaid. B. 
Clegg, Moncure, N. 

Nice frost-proof Caiaas and Onion plants: $1, 
1,000 and charges C. O. D. Catalogue free. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Jersey and Charleston Cabbage plants: 500 postpaid 
T5c; 250 postpaid 50c. Expressed, $1 thousand. 
R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 

oe. frost-proof Cabbage plants; large; open 
field Prompt shipment, $1.00 per thousand 
w. w Williams, Quitman, Ga. 

Early Jersey and ve wy Wakefield Cabbage 
ts: 500 for $1.00; 1,000 for $1.50, postpaid. E. 
orris & Son, Maxton, N. or 
Early Jersey Wakefield Commitee plants; good strong 

lants: 100, 30c; 500, $1. 1,000, $1.50, delivered. 

._R. Shriver, New Rwy nN. Cc 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants, prompt shipment. 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Express collect, $1.00 
per 1,000. R. J. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 

C.0.D. Cabbage.—Five hundred 65c; thousand $1. 
sage “five hundred 75c; thousand $1.25. ‘‘Plants, 

promises.’* Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 






























































NURSERY STOCK Seed | Forme. Every eel recleaned. reginned (de- 
Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. nted). De CED, SUSE Unates: aoty)e” $2.90 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. teed. New ——_ a a of te eat 4 


r bushel. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. bushel lots, $2.35; 100, $2.25. Write for unusually 











Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. attractive prices larger and carload lots; and 1938 
Fruit trees, grapes, shrubbery and evergreens. om descriptive catalogue. e Jannamaker-Cleveland 
wr rT ™ Cc. Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. C. W. W. Wanna- 


prices. Sinclair Nurseries, Hendersonville, N. 
—_—— —— ————_———————=- maker, President. 


Free Booklet—‘‘Information, Pecan Trees,’’ planting, 
culture. Milledgeville Nursery Co., Milledgeville, Ga. vataent wemegress, Chevmane Big ey anes 
For Sale.—Pecan trees; improved varieties. Write yield ° coneleaiay a po Bey oo . cory wae 
fon i o Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomas- head on the 5 year average, Won government prize 
J ($1,000 and a gold medal) on our seed farm in 1919 
Fruit Tree salesmen wanted. Liberal cash commis- for the largest authentic yield ever produced (30 bales 
sion paid promptly. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick- on 10 acres). It will win a prize for you in increased 
Cc. yields. Grown in the famous Piedmont seed growing 














" - > 1 on of 1,000 
Extra Fine Trees.— Papershell Pecans, Pineapple oe ee ee ee Fi 4 
i. ee lah Florala Nurseries, well as much earlier cotton when planted on lower 
: lands. 55 to 60 bolls to the pound. 40% to 42% 





Fruit Trees, Vines, Evergreens, and Shrubs direct lint. Lint 1 to 1 and % of an inch. Commands 
to planter. Write today. Crowell’s Plant Farm, premium 2 to 3 cents per pound over ordinary cotton. 
Concord, N. C at seed ‘direct OTS =e, oe ge'se° 9 es 
: > - 3.00; 10 to 49 5; 50 or more per bushel 
Agents wanted to sell Old Hickory whole wr Apply for prices on car loads. Descriptive literature 











The Progressive Farmer 
BABY CHICKS 


Biddies.—All breeds. Excellent quality; popular 
prices Capital _Poultry Farms, Columbia, S. C. 








Shinn Chicks are better Leading breeds. ~ $8.40, 
109 up. Free book, Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green 
top, Miss i 




















_ Chi Standard breeds; eleven varieties In 
diate future delivery Catalog = a & 
G ville, 8. OQ 
I ( Pop is at pol 
5 f € 
H ri s 
tT "I ~ 
Rex Pou ( , 
W L ( Tray 
88 Prix \ 
( g D Poultry Fa I 
Va 
Baby Chicks Purebred reeds Book for early 
delivery save percentage, Satisfaction guaranteed 
Write Lithia Spring Hatchery, Park Station, Waynes- 
bor« ,, Va. 
Chicks.—State accredited. 14 varieties. Lowest 


possible prices on really good chicks. Satisfied cus- 
tomers in 48 states. Catalog free. Booth Farms, 
Box 550, Clinton, Mo. _ 


~ Hardy Chicks.—14 ~ varieties. State -redited. 
Standard bred, heavy winter laying flocks. ree de- 
livery. Moderate prices, Cat talog free. Standard 
Poultry Farms, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Higrade Chicks.—Standard egg eee Postpaid. 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Ofpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes. Moderate prices. 64 page catalog free. Dixie 
Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 


Quality Chicks.—Vitality bred. State accredited. 
15 breeds. Best egg strains. Lowest prices. Post- 
paid. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Valuable catalogue 
free. Lindstrom Hatchery, Box 101, Clinton, Mo. 


Chicks.—Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes. Priced ceeitechie, 
Something special on broilers. Get catalogue and 
prices. McGaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va. 


Ideal Certified Chicks.—Tested by Virginia State . 
College for bacillary white diarrhea. Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns; America’s leading strains. 100% live de- 
net A Catalogue free. Ideal Hatchery, Waynesboro, 

rginia. 


Baby Chicks.—Seven leading varieties. Breeders 
selected and culled for constitutional vigor and high 
egg production. Get our catalog and prices for early 
deliveries. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Inc., Box 
3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 


State Accredited Baby Chicks.—All stock blood- e 
tested and accredited for type, vigor and egg produc- 
tion by the state of North Carolina. Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds and Wyandottes at reasonable prices. The Ashe- 
ville Hatchery, Box H, Asheville, N. C. 


Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. 
from breeders culled and blood tested for bacillary 
white diarrhea by the Division of Markets of the State 
Department of Agriculture. Order now. Catalog and 
ee) list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 

B-319, Harrisonburg, Va. 


White Leghorn Chicks from big white eggs. Ship- 
ped anywhere C. O. D. Guaranteed to live. Low 
prepaid prices. Egg contest winners for pene. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock. Hundreds of 
cockerels, pullets and hens. Get our prices. Catalog 
free, jeo. B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Chicks free from white diarrhea. Trail’s End 307 
egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
with lop combs, oareewtetene and guaranteed world’s 
greatest layers. 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi- 
monials. Parks’ and Thompson’s Rocks, Owen’s Red 
chicks. Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
tiflcate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and 
inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship- 
ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


“BLACK SPANISH 


Certified Baby Chicks.—50,000 White Faced Black 
Spanish. Quality, exhibition and trapnest matings. 
High record layers. Inspected by certified inspectors, 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, 
Ave. 18-C, Gambier, Ohio. 


BRAHMAS 


My glorious Brahmas win, weigh, lay, pay. W. 
Halberstadt, Williamston, N. C, 

























































































te Ween Ta” edvances. 5. + Jones sent on request. Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, GAMES 
prices on. Mth Rhine Commerce, Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. - 
Choice Pecans, Satsuma Oranges, Pineapple Pears, LESPEDEZA Bacon Warhorse breeding stock, J. L. Michal, 
Peaches, Apples, Plums, ete. McKay Nursery & Or- Woodrow, N. C, 
chard Company, Lucedale, Miss. Choice 1925 Lespedeza seed. Free samples. Red HAMBURG 
Fruit trees, Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cher- Oak Farm, Covington, Tenn, lat a 
ol and A ibe oe pl Catalogs ree. Agents wanted. Guaranteed new crop recleaned Lespedeza seed. Nabors. "Guu ask tehibition a ye 
ysinger Nurseries, eveland, Tenn D. ¢. Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. record layers. Inspected by, certified inspectors. Cata- 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large Seed. — wn seed of 10@ free, stamps appreciated. a atcheries, Ave. 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- Bg Bs and. purity. | Weite for wrinen on 18-C, Gambier, Ohio. 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. any quantity. Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Codperative HOUDANS 
Ra. growing is profitable, interesting, helps to Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, La. ee ae : 5 a55  Maled Wnedaa 
diversify, easy to learn, trees long lived, has unlim- ertifiec a hic! 3.—5 0' oudans, 
ited markets. Begin now. Inquire of J. B. Wight, sshtumean” co RO eK onar. Quality, exhibition and trapnest matings. Inspected 
Cairo, Ge. anteed choice seeds. Get prices, samples and growers Rg A wy omg oo B tem rl a. 
Budded Pecan Trees.—Selected trees of highest before buying. Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Association, eames = = - : 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Inc., Calhoun City, Miss. KIWIS 
tight years’ experience. olde: te is nent stan Am 
re Tee ee, ee see oe Ee “OATS Certified Baby Chicks.—10,000 Kiwis. Exhibition 





free. Florida Nurseries, Monticello, Pla 
. 1 j 300 bushels Fulghum Oats for sale, $1.00 bushel; 
Plant Pecan Trees and laugh at the boll weevil. od ad , : 
Schley and Stuarts our specialty, On four-year-old bagged, f.0.b. Fairfield, N.C. F. F. Spencer. 

















and Trapnest matings. Catalog free, stamps appre- 
ciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 18-C, Gambier, Ohio. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
corey, Black . Sane —Pullets and gana. $2.00 








root system, twelve dollars dozen, f.o.b. here. Hamp- PEAS 
ton Nursery Company, Hampton, 8S. C = ae 
> - —s = Sound new crop Cowpeas. Write for price. Murphy 
Budded Pecan trees in standard varieties. Stuart, g palmer, Sandersville, Ga. each . vw ham, Bamberg, 





Schley, Success, Money Maker, and Nelson. Carefully 


TARRVELDERS 











wars fine Cabbage plants, dollar fifteen thousand, 
Five thousand express, dollar_ thousand, 
delivered. Reid Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga, 
~~ Frost- proof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants; lead- 
ing varieties: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid; $1.00, 
1,000 express. Patrick Plant Co., Omega, Ga. 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants, leading varieties; Onion, 
Beet, he Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Sptiefaetion guaranteed. D. F. 
amison, Seneparviiie, 8. 


Fine frost-proof wanes oo seven leading va- 
rieties. Mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 1,000, $1.50; ex- 
ee 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 7.50 

fooling promptly. Walter Parks, Darien, ‘Ga. 

Name variety of Cabbage plants: will mix varieties 
free; no trash shipped. 500 extra large, postpaid, $1; 
medium size, 500 postpaid, 75c; 250 postpaid, 50c 
Extra fine by express, dollar 1,000. R. O. Parks. 
te Ga. 

















more when you can get genuine frost- 

jeeet’ cal age plants, all varieties, guaranteed to 

please vee at: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, post- 

rs Collect, $1.00 peweene: 5,000, $4.00; 10,000, 
-50 cash. Farmers Supply Co., Franklin, Va. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants. All Head Early, Flat 
Dutch, Succession, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
50 to bunch, labeled separate; packed careful to ar- 
Tive safely. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 
pee. me: express, 90c thousand. E. A, Godwin, 








10 million frost-proof Cabbage plants: Early Jer- 
sey, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Suc- 
cession and Flat Dutch. 300, 75c: 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.50, mailed prepaid. Expressed, charges collect, 
5,000, $4.50. Satisfaction positively guaranteed 

mo rd refunded. Wholesale Plant Co., Martins Point, 





Melton’s famous Bermuda Onion plants and Cab- 
meee plants. One billion plants grown this season. 
Separate growing stations, assuring all orders 
being ‘shipped same day received. Every plant guar- 

—. ate: delays. No disappointments. Crystal 

Bermuda Onion plants: $1; 
so m0" 5,000, $6.25, delivered. Cabbage plants, 
CIrarleston Waki 





d 

and Ear 

Market: 100, 50c; 500 
Cc, H. 








dlug and well packed, 4, 890d, Foot system. Shipments TOBACCO 
rom now until March 15t Write for illustrated 7 
, ‘ Mabry’s Improved Adcock tobacco seed, 50c an 
oat. va vain wt ais Ala. ; ounce, cash with order. E. R. Mabry, Angier, N. C. 
ruit Trees greatly reduced prices direct to plant- , 
ers, in small or large lots by express, freight or Tobacco Seed.—I can furnish the Dest quality seed 
parcel post. Free catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears of any of the most popular varieties of tobacco, thor- 
‘ ; oughly cleaned and true to type. Germination 90% 


Cherries, grapes. nuts, erties, pecans. vines. _ Orne- ta 95% Write for catalogue and price list. Mill 


mental treee, v . N i 
Co. Bor 108, shrubs, Tennessee Nursery pin Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling Green. 





Certified Baby Chicks. —75,000 Lakenvelders, _Exhi- 
bition and trapnest matings. High record layers. 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, 
Ave. 18-C, Gambier, lo. 


LEGHORNS 


~Cockerels, direct from Ferris’ best, $5 each. Eggs. 
$8.00 per 100. Robt. Griffin, Calpeoer, Va. 














Virginia 
Buy your Pecan trees from the largest growers in 
the world. Every tree highly bred-up from early MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
and heavy bearing parent trees—straight, smooth, 7,000 bushels of Peas; Blacks, White, Blue, Goose, 


thrifty, healthy and well rooted. Our trees live fine, 

grow fast and bear early Finest varieties only. Clays, ay BtDEor wits. oe bushels <a 
Quality, service and satisfaction guaranteed. Write Yellow Soybeans; Cane seed an Mcintosh 
for free catalogue. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- largest shipper of Abruzzi Rye. H. R. cIntosh, 
ton, Miss. aa : Hayesville, N. C, 


a SEEDS | [POULTRY AND Eccs | 


Custom Hatching.—We are booking orders for cus- 
BEANS tom hatching. We will start our machine the last 


New crop recleaned ee Yellow Soybeans for week in December. :- Our price is $4.00 per hundred 
geod in good bags, $2.00 f.o.b., cash with order. eggs; 200 or more, $3.00. Capacity 36,000. Catawba 
C, Muse & Company, Cash Corner, N. C. Creamery Company, Hickory, N. C. 


NEW ADVERTISING RATES 


AND CIRCULATION 


Effective January Ist, 1926, our Advertising Rates will be as follows: 























hittin -ircula- Farmers’ Livestock 
Edition tion— -|States Covered— Exchange—|Display—_ 
ee 120,000 Ce cm and BS: Ghia. sc ceceses 6c aword] $4.55 per inch 
Carolinas- Virginia. | 120,000 N ee 8g Serer 8c a word $4.90 per inch 


Mississippi Valley.| 135.000 Mise’, Tenn., La., Ark., Ky.| 8c a word $5.60 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama...} 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla...........4 6c aword| $4.20 per inch 
All four editions..j 475,000 cadice dbaiha Saeed acekesscasescel art Sere © Genes per Gen 




















Finest strain Single Comb Brown Leghorn hens, 
$1.25; pullets, $1.40. Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. C. 


Choice Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels and 
male birds; pure white plumage, long backs, good 
combs, from high egg producing stock; prices reason- 
-, Write your wants, Carl Gilliland, Siler City, 











Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
breeders culled and blood tested for bacillary white 
diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price 
list free. ae Hatchery, Inc., Box 2319, 
Harrisonburg, Va 


Single Comb oan Leghorns.—Light and dark color 
Sure-to-Lay strain. Utility and beauty unsurpassed. 
Cockerels $5.00, $7.50, $10. 00; pullets $2.50 to $5.00. 
ag | eggs a specialty. ae guaranteed. 

ew Light Poultry Farm, Norlina, N. 


~ White Leghorns. —Eleven y years — for health, 
size, large winter eggs and lots of them, has produced 
a strain of profit-makers. Our customers making 
money, are you? We specialize in quality chicks. 
Prices reasonable, Middleboro Farm, Rt. 1, Box 60, 
Hampton, Va. 








ORPINGTONS 


Barly” hatched select Buff Orpington cockerels, $3.00 
to $5.00. Orpington Poultry Yard, Cameron, N. C. 

Some extra good S. C. Buff Orpingtons for breeders, 
Orders pr mptly filled. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, ‘ 

“South's best White Orpington cocks, ten dollars; 
| me four, seven, ten; hens, four, six; pullets, 
four. , See shipped promptly Elmer Oettinger, 

jy ©, 


Wilson, N. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 
RALEIGH, N. c 

















White Rock are $3.00; pullets $2.00. 8S. 0. 
Smith, Warsa N. 
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bred age eR aE a a cork 





January 9, 1926 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS pA yrigio Entice pups: melee $10.00; females $5.60. CONDON’S GIANT TOMA 
. J. Harrell, Bure, N. C. 7. 
Thompson’s Dark Berred poke Cocherets $2.50 n EVERBEARENG 
each. Homer Sparks, vonfor A Mistak and L n Money-Maker 
Thompson dark Barred Rock cockerels, 2.50; pul- a MISCELLANEOUS } e a €SSO ser. olperes more 
lets $2.00. Troy Howell, Boonford, N. . d you 125 sedi of Conaon's 
Barred Rock coc! mesela, 8 pounds, ey pullets, Accounts, Notes, Claims collected anywhere in world. I ast spring a year ago ] ordere Format end 
- - oe | rape Re ~ . fies A. -_ 
5 to 6 pone. $2.0 A. E. Bridges, Troy, N. C. No charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 4 Seeds insta gece *. 
rland , Ss - joo! e! x 
Holterman’s ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rock cockerels for Orlando, Fis.._and Somerset, Ky. 100 baby chicks from an unre Page way ia i ie 
both exhibition and wttlity, $5.00 each. Riverside BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY li bl rty through a paper PRI 
Poultry Yards, Lee, Va — aS eT : lable pa 
— — Pure Italian Bees ir packages or nuclei High 
Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled ty, low prices. Place your order now for spring ° . 
and blood tested for baeillary white diarrhea by the deliver’. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga that did not guarantee its adver- 
etate. Order now Casalog and price list free Har —— BUILDING MATERIAL —— 2 re k 
we Hatchery Inc., Box 2319 Harrisonburg, , Sie tisements. ] never got the chicks PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
resnis. ao . oa Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin . 
For + 2. — The a = Imi erial ‘Ringk ts q — les, roll weeny. awe! sy mag ol nor my money back. Since then 
Dark exhibition coc re red ocker well deve ve s: : om Piet » oe mpl : HOLSTEINS 
Bred from $100 t nated } >. B. Thomps $10 Vri us for rices and samples. fudd-Piper 
mee foe Se rie , £7 £*— Amerie - eo ae 1 do all my ordering through aera 
Barre Rock Club. Satisfaction guaranteed as Mae a < 
Furr, Oakboro, N. --_NAY—GRAIN—FRED_______| The Progressive Farmer, where Hollins A. R.S. 0. Herd "sist: 
“i i i tB m Golde Oriole Brand superior feeds racing | pigeons : : E cow with yearly record, herd conditions, t 
Rule Poslry Mars, Clarinda, iowa, Fen, No. ab breeders and poultry raisers, Write for prico | T am certain of getting a square | *“” mm eer ailkings 
" gt F | yO ager haem i 1 On fil t Vm. G carl & Co., 729-735 t S » Breeding. 
show birds, $5.00 per 15 eggs; No. 2 sl timore. Md. b k f I Pontiac, Segts and Ormsby Br 
show birds, $2.00, .$1 om i08. = deal, or my mone ack 1 JOS. A. TURNER, Dept. F, Hollins College 
order Satisfaction guarantee 1. Three-in-One hs HIDES—FURS— WOOL ® y y ° ® ”, 
aw < Pn € r a a : . . Fur tanne ed and mad Ba ordet he modeling do not. 0 SON 
—— + —____— _————- 1 repairin Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va 4 J RY 
RHODE ISLAND REDS hove Clover Hill Farm R. B. . HN | PUREBRED POULT 
~ ar ~ FARM MACHINERY _ | Rt.3, Raleigh, N. 
( ™ vs = iii oi ra eee M All- purpose Pla iter (new). 2p ant x 
Sp Of } " gate ‘e* pene ao ain” a ae . , BREEDING COCKERELS F@R SALE 
ena Daler Betas TTS e Engines at hali prite 5 HP. EXCUSED TANCRED WHITE LEGHORNS 
, | $75 ed In Ww odi . R ‘ 
Ss in - Fanius-Maie is. "1324 Se Oaikl fey, Chicane ' Employer—‘You say you had your last place Blood Tested, spected by Ba 
Ss. ¢ Rhode Isls Re kerel rec om _ 7 three years? Why did you leave?” Carolina t couk ace redi ted farm in the 
@wens Farm and Hi 1 Tompkins group 1 n KODAK FINISHING y . y _ tate. We are booking orders now and 
pS and $5 each. Hatel 3.00 sitting. ¢ + , He pplicant— was pardoned. ie pO echi 
$ th, Corneliu N. ( , ' Am Offer One Kodak roll film devel pl val, I will do custom hatcl ; 
—— = pe prints; only 15¢e ociated Photo, Write us for dates. 
Kwa ed Rhoc Isle Red ch s from bree s Box t nati, Ohio r > y DUNN, N. Cc 
culled and blood tested yacillary white diarrhea MUSICAL HOWARD FARM, ’ . 
by the stat 0 now Catalog and rice lis = Seno » 
free. Harri sonbure. "Hatche y, Inec., Box 319, Har- Music catalogue free Modern Book Service Com 9 a 
risonburg, Va. j Marion, Ohio = | BROWN 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES PATENTS SE Ee chet bee ten: tae EVERLAY LEGHORNS 
~y . 117) “¥ ans ¥ “+ en » ! " 
~~ Certified d Baby Chicks.— 200, 0,000 Rh¢ de ar land Mh ag 8 Patent-Sense.—Valuable book (free) for ore ntors x Greensboro, N. Carolina, says: - Font ge =I ts hadiny dn 
LOSE ™m and Sing ( € siand Lites see ig le st deserves ofits. Write Lacey & Lacey, } York 
pose mo layer Qi ality. exhibition and trapnest rar F a 5 deserved profits, ( Estab lished 1869. ‘I Saved $25 and he A Stock 
ratings nspected rtifie nspectors Catalog — - 4 8 Catalog free 
ie Ras ys BH , Nabi b Hatcheries. Ave, Patents—Time counts in applying for 4 tents me n’s Got Better Fence. M ‘Box 17 Portland, Ind. 
18-C, Gambier, Ohic risk delay in protecting your ideas 1 sketch or Cut your own fence costs. Buy 
—_— a model for instructions or write for free boole How ~ cat ickens, ducks 
SUSSEX Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inventi mn form ae Bras tee a at oe. ae 64 BREED pew poe eh joes 
- we . gg oem charge for inf wenstion on how %0_procees Com- - rei nd pass rofl 
Cer d Baby Chicks.—50,000 Speckled Sussex. unicatic 3 stric tly, onfidential. Prompt. careful Write for Free Catalog of vey rin, Poultry, high quality, hardy a Na slows 
t ’ 1 r « hib 1 nd trapnest D g Fow!ls, eggs,incubators, 
SE Le Ne Ne ee” erates CRI BORON | ‘larence O’Brien, Registered Lawn Fence, Barbed Wire, Gates. Posts. ree: eEmerica'sgrent plant, At it 33.9" 
matings. | Inepected by certified inspectors. | Catalok Patent Attorney, 779-€ Security Bank ‘Building. (ai KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 84° MUNCIE, IND. fine new 100 page book and catalog 
oe i s aoe jated Nabo atcherie Ave. ectly aeross street from Patent Office), Washington America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers R.F Co., Box 846, Mankato, 
- itambier, io. be D. ¢ J -Meubert 
PEA FOWL ~ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
} 1 pay $7. 50 cach : ee ogy id t alder Peatow!. Ww ant ted.- Young men to learn the barber “trade. 
John W. Boyd, 8 uth Be sto n 8 = EES test. college in the South; jobs awaiting our gradu- 
TURKEYS ates Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. ae 
Narragansett toms $9.00; hens $6.00. S. O. Smith, SYRUP ; = 
Warsaw N. . — " satiny Sugar Cane Syrup.—Best quality; new cypress bat 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys, with size and quality. rels, 35 gallons, 90c gallon, _ fre ight paid; check with 
Sunnyside, Jonesville ya. : ae I WwW. W. Will liams, Quitman, Ga a 
“Purebred Mammoth Bronze mountain bred turkeys; , ‘ane Syrup.—Excellent quality, dou- “XTRA SELECTED PUREBRED CHICKS. ORDER FROM. THIS AD 
few half wild. Pear) Parker, Andrews, N. ¢ ble et € ” Nc R., _ - ag - 2. 8, © FOR BIG CATALOG. 100% _LIVE DELIVERY. 
~ Selected White Holland turkeys for broodstock for Mouit Se see ee rice rices on 30 10 50 
tale. No eggs. John M. Dillard, Blue Springs, Miss. et seks coe White, Bre wn and Buff Leghorns......... $7.50 $13.00 $62. 
ae — — | TOBACCO ‘= gt epee ni 8.00 14.00 St. 
Mammoth White Holland turkeys importec -O irarred, — “hite Bor ks, 8. C. and R. ¢ 2. os 500 § 
stock. Blue riboon winners. Mrs Ryle md D ckinson, - FE EP RA A I = , - + cg C. and Slack Minorca , ‘ 15.00 72. 
Louisa, Va inrohacco postal i - ‘tage vn pest 4 a sue Silver and White by! * ando - s. B uf and Wh Orpingtons 5.00 44 2 
a 6 “aye : “handle " nm. Tenn = Slack Langshans, White i S 5. 00 8.6 
Turkeys.—Purebred Mammoth Me eat 4 Mark Hemiin, Sharon, Ten —_——— Aseorted chicks, $10.00 per 100. we. offer ‘rayngsied stock, also show winners, Write for  pectoulene. 
some; Bind Bros, strain. Foms $20; hens $7. 265s. Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds, $1.75: | J. W. OSSEGE HATUHERY 8S. MAIN STREET, AWA. OHI 
Mv ard Reames, Ford, Va ‘ = 10 pounds, $3.00; 20 “pounds $5.25. Smoking: 5 | 
Sale.—Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys Prize pounds, $1.25; 10 pounds 250; 20 pounds, , $4.50. | - as . - 
winner oe Mh ay $3.00 hens $6.00 Immediate de- Hickory Ridge Farm Mi ay fle d, Ky ’ | ® UPP'S INV NCIBLES 
livery Mrs. J. B. Wassum, Atkins, Va ee ee a eee > ea . 2 A 
Aa ot you like leaf tobaect try this: I have had none | 7 4 
Purkey Turkeys!—Better than ever and more of so good. It’s long, broad, silky leaf, fine flavor CHICKS, 10c¢ and U 
them. Giant Gold Br most select F Many 4 pounds $1.35: 10, $3.20 Seconds, mild smoking THOUSANDS prs mn Les aders m Eas f Produc tion, and Show oa ns 
ars expe ice ibreedi and sl ppi ig superior | nf unds $1.00; 10, $2.25; delivered Take my advice alit: Sav nm Order ~ ners. igh flock averages ~wusands o 
r ove He ane a ; 50. * 7 aT us G. ag rhe der pow If my advice wasn’t good I could not have At quality La hi bmn gdh “*heek isfled customers everywhere. Many raise 90% to 100% a 
derson, Houston, Miss kept ad in this paper for years. O. D. Collier, Agt., aie, ss r Catal > FREE our “INVINCIBLES.”’ Careful culling and nent 
——" v- : Martin, Tenn. or matey ar eas oe cE these results possib All leading bl age ag 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Legh $4.00 $ 7.90 e400 md Delivery. Circular or Catalog - RR, ox & M. § Sta 
; =e . . ¢ aa Rank or any business man ‘Mt renpoie e 
Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Geese, Ducks. Free > Box 54, Archbold,@ 
circular John Hass, I ndorf, lk wa. AGENTS WANTED 3.00 = oa Hatehery, Ino., E. E. Rupp, Mor., ’ 
Brown Leghorn and Rhode Island Red, March cock- 15.00 140.00 
erels, Single Combs, $3.00 collect. Francum Poultry Fruit Trees for Sale. se Wanted. Concord 16.060 156.00 ee - 
Farm, Lenoir, N Cc pe Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, : pea Matis 17.00 160.00 
Baby Turkeys, Goslings, Baby Guineas.—-Mammoth Get our free sample case Toilet articles Perfumes 20.00 190.60 
Bronze and Bourbon Red turkeys, Toulouse and White and _ specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 15.00 140.00 ae, Gyarmnteed 100% live a 
Chinese Goslings, Pearl and ae Guineas. Catalog (o., Dept. RB., St. Louis } 7 ao oe 18 ~~” Bars ind A 
free, stamps appreciated Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. — —_—— —_—__— 14.600 136.480 = 5 om. 18, Pope Wri as 
18-C. Gambier, Ohio. , We start you without, a dollar. Soaps, extracts | 22.00 210.00 Werneted pA. nf —A bones oft 
pt Mn ne perfumes, toilet goods. xperience unnecessary ar- | 32.00 210.00 
POULTRY SUPPLIES nation Co., Dept. 173, St. Louis. . Giants... 13 229 60 es HATCHERIES 
( hed Oyster Shells—For poultry: 100 Ibs., $1. Sankrupt and Rummage Sales.—Make $50.00 daily. | 70 ‘arie Box 5 Lanc * 
kshore Poultry Farm Waverly Mills. S. C. We ates you, furnishing Mc aa Distributors WaLiINGTon).siaTH Cos Davie ny Belo 
perenne aaa 5, 609 Division, Chicago. 
Hens’ Teeth Poultry Grit.—More eggs, bigger chicks, ae 105, ae ea oni — aces N a . Chick REE BABY CHICKS from Kirksvill 
quicker molting; better than shell; snow white in two je pay a week, furnish auto and expens , fi 
sizes, baby chick and coarse. Wholesale prices: 100 introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. al orman § ua $ Se cea, aes Pa fees ab 
. - S gr +! “ : : mean: . ‘ ‘ “4 4 - , 
pounds, $1.15; 500 pomnca, F oo Sn order. Beach Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, isc Quentity and quelity. State cortied. Bicod tested. ccsaa WE wae cout ane ‘delivery ~~ 
Write Hattaway Seed Co, Greensboro, N. 4 A large hosiery concern wants responsible men ancl Seven popular purebred varieties; sturdy, easily < Lt ame — yo 
women as local representatives working spare time. grown White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Mitler-Matlick 17, Kirkeville, 
LIVESTOCK Big success. Write for details. Jennings Co., Dept. Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpinutons and White Wyan- 
237, Dayton, Ohio. dottes. Write now for new spring catalog and TE LEGHORNS 0 
5 ices. for 1926 
Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendetm a prices. Bouble capacity 0 COD. AN’ i 
BERKSHIRES patent patch for instantly mending lal in all a camaty snd Veeewusy wretier Gite Thousands PREPAID PRICES 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. €o., Dept. , - 
va Berkshires mo Me James W. Graves, American 701, Amsterdam, N. Y. C. A. RORMAN. Drawer 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. ee ee a ee 
ational Bank, Richmond a. - » pollers, special price 
Agents.—90c an hour to advertise and distribute . 
DUROC-JERSEYS samples to consumer. Write quick for territory and GEORGE B FERRIS, 930 UWION, ORAND RAPIDS, 
rticulars erice -roducts C 591: "an 
fiegistered Durocs.—Choice bred gilts, boars and —_ eo m...- ri lg roducts Co., 5913 Anvgertear 
sigs. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va fn ~Aane — . & he 
Young registered Duroc boars, ready for service; $10 daily 4 BM ogee a po a — We take the risk. 1 (7) + be: 
ilt >a > oa j P » F Jash- q ally eas) iy ew se & pian. ig repe SI- 
and gilts, ready for breeding. Knapp Farm, Nash ness. Write quick. Wolverine Soap Co., 36 Wotver- delivery. Pure-bred high 52,600 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. , 
ville, Tenn. : ing strains. State acer semiend. Incubate 25,000 eggs d 
POLAND-CHINAS ine Bids., Grand Rapids, Mich quality chicks from flocks selected and | Catalog Pree. Pre Prices. Free live delivery. 
“ a paying position offen to representative of charac- culled by expert judge All leading breeds. | ™ URI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, 
Bred gilts, service boars, pigs; big type. Mount ter. Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. Good ” “s : 
Vieasant Stock Farm, Fairfield,’ Va. income obermanent. net now Tanners Shoe Mfg. Write for prices and big illustrated VERSI CHICKS 
Evergreen Stock, Poultry Farm, Creswell, N. C.—  €o., 11-252 t oston, Mass. Catalo RE DE j 
"potted Poland China bred sows, boars, pigs for sale; Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes s- We ship C.0.D. ene Goer st aD 4 Ready now. Purebred, heavy laying strains. 
their sire, Spotted Ranger. and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops, | Sestman the rest you get chicks. e *¥. | Blood tested. State inspected. Catalog free. 
GUERNSEYS Costs less than brooms, Over half profit. Write | Kentucky Hatehery, 352 wen 4th St, Lexington, Ky- RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, ‘ 
7 I Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. Route 11-8, Knoxville, rr we 
Bulls, thirty-five dollars; heifers, one hundred ‘ol- s - ~ (Internaticnal Baby Chick Association £0 
‘ars; cows, two hundred dollars. T. D. Brown, Salis- Agents, write “or free samples. Sell Madison “Met- | gg ad 
bury, N. C, ter-Made “ og or ee a othe A 
wearer. o ita or experience eq ed. 
For Sale—Car load grade Guernsey heifers, bred earn $100 wweekly cae touea 7 Stadinon Shirts, 560 | Te each and America’s best free range certified ae ee BLACK LEGHORN CHI 
to parebred Guernsey bull; some springing. Hillcrest pro adway, New York. record laying ‘breeders. Leghorns, Aacwums, roe. Minorces, - oA uy fee Greater beteve oy — Fe wh 
‘arm, Clarksville a. Wy ' 09t) live -- ” @ greatest lay m0 
Old Money Wanted—Will pay fifty dollars for nickle Hiastrat catalog | free. —_ ofitadie bree4 em earth. Write today. A. B, HAMP: 
HOLSTEINS of 1913 with Liberty head (no buffalo). We pay cash SUSCiven Panes. Ser F  waottngtenvtti, on. | FON bon F Md. 
Registered Holstein bull, King Segis Pontiac breed- Premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for large coin 
ing, out of high record dam. Straight top _ ce "bet ea hh — > dl you. Numismatic 
Ready for heavy service. Write fer photogra; a : = 
Knapp Farm, Nashetfle, Tenn. Man Wanted. —(City or ae Old established ro ive armer READ THIS LET TER! 
JERSEYS company will supply capital and start you in your 
own permanent business selling necessities people must 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit aceredited buy every day. Experience unnecessary. Write Me- Ads a Dec. 3, 1925. 
herd. ‘Mount Pleasant Stock ee Fairfield, Va. Connon & Co., Factory M207, Winona, Minn. The P Sn 
TW Agents.—$14.50 daily easy; your pay daily, monthly . rogressive ° 
© OR MORE BREEDS bonus besides, introducing Chieftain guaranteed Shirts. | This is the substance of a letter re We are enclosing copy for our ad to 
500 pigs and shoats, from large stock. Good Blood No experience or capital needed. Just write orders. | ceived from Mr. Cc. H. Melton, Devine, p= ith cy eae 
f 3 . ‘pet’ 3 Ww plive 1 Ful york fit free 7 appear in your paper u 
fer feeders. Chas. Craften, Staunton, Va e deliver and collect. ull working outfit free. exas. a i 
a “rae ah aT canine Cincinnati Shirt Company, Secy. 1827, Cincinnati, | you have poultry, plants, seeds, farms, ma- discontinued. Get it in the first possi- 
Purebred large type Poland China, Duroc and Ohio. I live k, dn ellaneous other ble issue as we do not want to miss a 
first cross pigs and shoats. The most profitable feed- - c uine ry, lhvestoe and miscella elie ‘tee 
ers: in all sizes, in any qnantity. Send for price Free Suit to Tailoring Agents.—If give you @| things that could be sold or traded at a g a 
Het. All soa suaranteed. Write Bedford Stock os om Oe ge hy i iat be profit if you would only let your friend neigh- We have in the past enjoyed good fe 
arms, yn u a f your time, w ro « ce - 
2. 5 Sere samples and classy new styles to your friends? | bors know that you wanted buyers. a sults from ads in The rere 
Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs. — Young Write ai once for my startling new offer. Why not tell them through our “classifie Farmer. We intend te use it during 
ai on 0 y ie y 
paseo hers og ~ eee y ge ee — Schau, Sales Manager, Dept. 143, Peoria and Adams | columns,” which is the cheapest and . our seasons. It pays. 
ducing dams. 4 ew purebre anc ig Str t, ¢ ‘hi ragc e 
ealves and cows. High class spring and fall gilts and os es way known. P gens. Px a. Melton, oe Yours very truly, 
bears, also bred sows and gilts. All at farmer’s No du!l times selling food. People imust eat. Fed- advertised and reape results; so can y Cc. H. MELTON. 
prices. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. eral distributors make big nee ha a yearly ae Send us your advertisement now _ you 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteec Vv our 
DoGsS sales; unsold goods may be returned. We furnish ae Dee Let us bole See ed ing. 
you with Jiconse. cow = starting o-der sent on | Problems as Buying, ing 





Airedale puppies, bred from a famous Boston_Iine. 
Entitled to registration. Price $20 and $25. B, M. 
@utland, Woedland, N. €. 
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Senator Shaff, of Iowa, wears 

“Ball-Band” on his dairy farm 

Shaffton, Iowa, August 13, 1925. 
I have used “‘Ball-Band”’ Rubber Footwear for 
several years, and am certainly highly pleased. 
I have used the high topped rubber boots for 
hunting and use about the farm. They have 
suited me for two very good reasons: first, they 
are very light and comfortable to wear, and 
second, they resist hard usage in splendid shape. 
What applies to the boots is equally true of the 
other rubber footwear “Ball-Band” puts out. 
I use the high-top overshoes in the winter, and 
besides the qualities already mentioned, they 

are excellent to keep one’s feet warm. 
J.O. SHAFF. 


He gets year ’round use 
out of ““Ball-Band” 

Danville, Ill., August 8, 1925. 
I get year ’round service out of “Ball-Band”’ 
goods because I’m out in the dew a lot in good 
weather and around the stock farm in bad 
weather. I’ve got to have good boots. I farm 
400 acres, feed 150 head of hogs, 20 sheep, 10 or 
12 horses and milk a dozen dairy cows. “‘Ball- 
Band” keeps my feet dry and warm no matter 
how hard the going and I’m all for the Red Ball 
Trade Mark. P. N. VALENTINE. 


en 






A Farmer’s Rubber Footwear 


should always give 
Wear and Comfort 


It is on a farmer’s feet that “Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear stands the test 


Foot comfort is dollars and cents on the farm, because a farm- 
er’s feet, as well as his hands and head, help him to produce. 
He has to be on his feet most of the time. 

And he must come and go in all sorts of weather, and over 
all.sorts of grourid. He has no time to pick his way around 
mud, slush, ice or snow. He cannot stay indoors just because 
there is a storm outside. 


Leaky boots or arctics that are net warm are worse than 
none at all. No farmer can work at his best when his feet are 
wet or cold. And rubber footwear that does not fit makes sore, 
tired feet, and when a farmer’s feet hurt chores are irksome. 


The surest way to have rubber footwear that will keep your 
feet warm and dry in the cold and wet is to ask for ““Ball-Band”’ 
and look for the Red Ball Trade Mark. Rubber Footwear 


bearing that Trade Mark fits. 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 
stands the gaff of farm work 


But you get more than comfort and fit in “Ball-Band” Foot- 
wear. You gett MORE DAYS WEAR in addition. Every pair 
is built to stand the gaff of farm life. 

Read what two farmers say above regarding their experience 
with “Ball-Band.”” Ask your neighbors what they know about 
boots and arctics and other styles of rubbers bearing the Red 
Ball Trade Mark. Let them tell you how to get 
“more days wear’; many will tell you that their 
fathers and grandfathers before them wore 
“Ball-Band.” For more than a quarter century 
millions of farmers have been getting more days 
wear out of “Ball-Band”’ Footwear. 

Every article of “Ball-Band” Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear has the Red Ball Trade Mark. 
Look for it to be sure that you are getting the 
genuine “Ball-Band.” 


A FREE BOOKLET 
“More Days Wear’ 


If the stores where you usually 
buy do not sell “‘Ball-Band” Rub- 
ber and Woolea Footwear, write 
us. We willsend you the name of 
a dealer who can supply you. Our 
free booklet, ‘‘More Days Wear,” 
shows many kinds of Boots, Arc- 
tics, Light Rubbers, Galoshes, 
Work Shoes, Sport Shoes, Wool 
Boots and Socks—something for 
every member of the family. 


‘BALL-BAND 


Rubber & Woolen 
FOOTWEAR 
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We make nothing but footwear 
and we know how 
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MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOQLEN MEG. CO. 


“The House That Pays 
473 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, IND. Millions for Quality” 
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